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FOREWORD 


N RECENT meetings of educators, the informed conversation of the usual] 

small groups has almost invariably centered upon building problems, 

school costs, the teacher shortage, and the great numbers of pupils coming 
to school. All of these topics reflect situations that have been in the educa 
tional news to some degree during and since World War I!. Plans and pro 
grams had become adjusted to conditions as they existed in the latter halt 
of the 1940's, when the opening of hostilities in Korea in June 1950 brought 
the realization that world affairs had once again taken a turn for the worse, 
and prompted men to ask the question, “What kinds of adjustments in ou: 
lives and institutions do these events entail ?” 


During the two years since then, the problems in general have become 
aggravated. Inflation has marched on its disastrous way. Building materials 
became scarce. The teacher shortage in certain grades appears to be increasing 
rather than decreasing. And the largest number of live births ever recorded 
in the history of the country, in 1951, promises to keep the school population 
growing during the immediate years ahead. 


This issue of the RESEARCH BULLETIN was designed to present the status 
of city school systems of the nation after the Korean conflict had been unde: 
way for nearly two years. By showing comparable figures, usually as of 
December 1, 1949, and December 1, 1951, for such areas as enrolments, 
housing, school finance, and school staff, an estimate of the extent and serious 
ness of the several problems is possible. 


Educational and lay leaders concerned with school problems should find this 
bulletin especially useful. The direction local programs are taking can be 
compared with that of the nation. This might give occasion for pause and 
inquiry as to whether progress is what it might be. The bulletin should, 
furthermore, buttress the. efforts of local communities to gain financial and 
moral support for adequate school programs. 


A survey such as this is impossible without the cooperation of superin 
tendents of schools and their central office staffs. The National Education 
Association is appreciative of the time and effort given by the many persons 
who provided the information for this bulletin. 


WituuaM G. Carr, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association. 








I. Introduction 


Observers of the world political scene are 
‘n general agreement that a period of tension 
between the East and West is likely to exist 
or the next few vears. This is the first time 
n the history of the country that such prospects 
existed during a time of peace. Under the cir 
cumstances the nation has embarked on a pro- 
gram of partial preparation for war in the hope 


+ 


of preserving peace. The social and economic 


disturbances created by that policy are almost 
certain to have some effects on the public 
chools. This bulletin attempts to see just 
how the schools are faring after two years of 
the mobilization program. 


Procedure Followed 

For basic information the NEA Research 
Division sent a questionnaire to the 4372 
school systems in cities 2500 and over in popu- 
lation. Part I of the questionnaire asked for 
information on serious problems with respect 
to buildings, personnel, finances, and commu- 
nity regard for education. Part II asked for 
comparable figures for December 1, 1949, and 
December 1, 1951, on enrolments, housing. 
attendance, finance, and staff. Part III dealt 
with problems of the curriculum, administra- 
tion, services, and morale. The final page gave 
respondents a chance to comment on gains, 
losses, and problems as effects of the mobiliza- 
tion and defense effort on their schools. 

As indicated in Table 1, replies were re- 
ceived from 1270 school systems for an over-all 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF SCHOOL 


return of 29 percent. ‘Lhe larger cities are 
well represented. In fact, beginning with cities 
5000 and over in population, the replies should 
quite accurately reflect mobilization effects. 
Some caution is necessary, however, in the 
interpretations placed on replies from cities 
below 5000 in population. 

The Roman numerals assigned to the cities 
by pepulation group in Table 1 will be used 
thruout the bulletin because they permit refer 
ence to city size without cumbersome repeti 


tion of the limits of each classification. 
Comments 


In a number of instances clarifying remarks 
were part of the replies. Under the three head 
ings provided in the questionnaire, the number 
of comments were: 

316 comments 


385 comments 
556 comments 


Losses 
Gains 
Problems 


These comments were drawn into the text 
whenever appropriate to the subject under con- 
sideration. 

The organization of the bulletin follows 
essentially that of the questionnaire. The next 
section deals with serious current problems. 
Section III gives the status of schools for a 
two-year interval covering the period from 
just before Korean hostilities to two years 
later. Section 1V reports on changes in cur 
riculum, administration, and services. A briet 
summary draws together major findings. 


SYSTEMS INCLUDED IN STUDY 





Group 


number Population ranges 


$00,000 and over 
100,000 to 499,999 
30,000 to 99,999 
10,000 to 29,999 
5,000 to 9,999 
2,500 to 4,999 


Total. ... 


Number of 
city school 
systems 

reporting 


Number of city 
school systems 
according to 
1950 census * 


Percent 
replying 


77.8 
74.4 
66.6 
36.2 
29. 
15.6 


29.0% 





* The figures given in this column exceed the number of cities as reported in the Seventeenth Census. U. S 
First, 


Commerce, Bureau of the Census, for the following reasons 


Department « 
certain New England communities over 2500 in population 


which prior to 1930 had been classified as urban but which were transferred to rural in 1930 were included; second, the number 
of school systems rather than the number of cities where dual systems are in operation were counted; in all such cases, however 
the 1950 census population figures for the various cities rather than the population of the school districts were used in classifying 
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II. Serious Current Problems 


This section reports on the effects of the 
defense effort on (a) 16 specific problems, (b) 
school buildings, (c) elections on school sup- 
port, and (d) criticism of the schools. 


Sixteen Specific Problems 


Information on the problems that school ad- 
ministrators regarded as serious was obtained 
in two ways. First, from a list of 16 suggested 
problems, administrators were asked to check 
those that seriously and directly affected their 
communities and school systems for the past 
two years of the defense effort. Second, com- 
ment was invited on any problem or problems 
in the checklist or on any other problems that 
have arisen or have been greatly intensified 
by recent conditions. 

In reviewing the comments about the vari- 
ous problems, a complicating factor soon be- 
came apparent. A number of respondents 


raised the question of whether a cert 

was due to the defense effort or 
causes. For example, all schools are 
somewhat from inflation. What degree 

tion can be ascribed to mobilization and w! 
degree to other causes? For the purposes o; 
this report, the interpretations made 
attempt a strict delineation between pro)! 
arising mainly from the defense effort 
those arising from accompanying sc 
economic developments of the two years 
studied. 

Furthermore, analysis of the comment 
vealed that a given school problem can 
ceivably be regarded as a gain in one sit 
and a loss in another. Therefore, it was ; 
essary to pay some attention to both the go, 
and the bad aspects of the several p: obl 
areas. 

Relative significance of 16 problems 


TABLE 2.—DIRECT AND SERIOUS EFFECTS OF THE MOBILIZATION AND 
DEFENSE EFFORT ON CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 





Item 
cities ® 


4 2 3 


Difficulty in finding qualified teachers to fill 
Ci bcc dks oe ae ickdns 

Overcrowded school buildings 

Scarcity of substitute teachers 

Materials shortages that hamper 
needed construction. ... 

Increased demands on the sc -hool by the com- 
munity 

A large in-migration during the past two years 

Excessive pupil-teacher ratio...... 

Searcity of needed equipment and supplie s 

High rate of school drop-outs because of em- 
ployment opportunities. . 
Widespread criticism of rising school costs 
Difficulty in getting contractors to bid on 
school construction jobs 
Excessive turnover among 
employees 

Excessive turnover in teac hing | staff—teachers 
leaving for military service or defense jobs 

Decreasing competence of staff as employment 
standards have been forced down... 

Refusal of community to increase school taxes 
or vote needed school bonds 

An out-migration, leaving unused facilities 

Other effects> 

No serious effects 


urgently 


noncertificated 


Number of cities reporting 


Tota 


GrovpI GroupII Group III GroupIV Group V Group VI 
cities * a 


citiess cities® cities * cities® Number Percent 


4 x & o. 7 8 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 69. 
> Other effects include: 


constitutional limitations on bonding power, 


excessive shifting of pupils, scarcity of sc! 


difficulty in getting plans thru state department, high percent of nonresident pupils, instability of attendance, rising sch 
reduced revenue to school district because of private manufacturing company now government owned, funds not ava 
needed school construction, excessive shifting of population within city, low salary schedule beginning to be felt in « 
and retaining good teachers, lack of funds to handle maintenance deferred during war years. 
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-elative significance of the 16 problems named 


ia 


‘a the questionnaire is indicated in Table 2 


by listing them in decreasing order of fre- 
quency. Lhe problem receiving most frequent 
ju 


mention by all cities was the “difficulty in 
fnding qualified teachers to fill vacancies.” 
[his same problem ranked first in Groups 
il], IV, V, and V1 cities. In first place for 
Group II cities was “overcrowded school build- 
ings.” Respondents from cities of Group | 
most often mentioned as a difficulty the ‘ma 
terials shortages that hamper urgently needed 
construction.” 

Problems that alternated 
ind third place in the various population 
groups were those of 
buildings” and the “scarcity of substitute teach- 
ers.” While the “high rate of school drop-outs 
ecause of employment opportunities” ranked 
ninth in order of frequency of mention by all 
cities, it received second highest mention by 
cities of Group I. 


between second 


“overcrowded school 


A bright side to the total picture shown in 
lable 2 is the fact that 33.1 percent of all 
respondents reported “no serious effects’ of 
the defense effort. 

Comments on teacher personnel—Ninety- 
eight respondents raised the question, ‘How 
can one keep a qualified staff in the face of 
the threat of loss to industry and the armed 
forces?” A contributing factor to the serious- 
ness of the problem was mentioned by the 62 
idministrators concerned with keeping salaries 
ibreast of the cost of living. This problem was 
particularly difficult in the city that reported 
the press as favorable to wage increases for 


” 


ndustry, yet opposed to salary increases for 
teachers. The unavailability of skilled teachers 
for employment was mentioned by 29. Twenty 
comments related to the scarcity of elemen- 
tary-school teachers, especially men. How to 
staff for increased enrolments 
prompted 19 remarks. Perhaps the situation 
was summed up well by the person who said: 


obtain a 


The “squeeze” is being felt again in the employ- 
ment of personnel. We were able to fill rather satis- 
factorily all positions last fall. But the effort to do 
so was greater than during the previous year or 
two. A major factor, of course, is lack of adequate 

' funds for salaries. 


Some administrators could tell of gains. 
/W hile there have been increases in teachers’ 
salaries in most, if not all, cities during the 


two-year period under consideration, only 20 
of 385 respondents believed that salaries had 
increased sufficiently in relation to the cost of 
living to be commented on as a gain. “Twenty 
that teach 
ers were more professionally minded and bet 


more remarks were to the eftect 


ter qualified. 

That improvement of conditions of employ 
ment and expansion of services is possible in 
trying times was evidenced by the 10 accounts 
of progress thru reduced pupil-teacher ratio, 
addition of more men to the faculty, addition 
of new teachers for special subjects, and an 
expanded year-round program. 
dis 


la 


Comments on pupil personnel—lwo 
tinct kinds of problems were reported in re 
tion to school-age children. One was the im 
pact of increased enrolments, particularly at 
the elementary-school level. ‘The other was 
the tendency for high-school students to drop 
out of school before graduation. 

The problem of housing the increasing num 
ber of pupils was reported as serious in at 
least 1 in 3 cities. Especially was this true 
of cities that are experiencing the expected in 
crease in enrolments as a result of the high 
birth rates of recent years, and are also gain 
ing population because defense industries are 
located in their midst. To have school enrol 
ment increase by more than a third in a pe 
riod of four years would place quite a strain 
on facilities in most systems. One city reported 
the following enrolment growth: 

21,097 
24,587 
27 245 


al ye 


29,903 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


An greater rate of 
growth was realized by another city as a re 
sult of recent defense activity. This commu 


(estimated) 


even student enrolment 


nity reported an increase from 800 to 2100 
163 percent! On the other 
schools reported that enrolments were decreas 
ing because parents moved to defense areas. 
Thus there are unused school facilities in some 


hand, several 


communities. 

Fifty-six respondents made some reference 
to the second type of student problem—the in 
crease in drop-outs. One reason for the drop- 
outs appeared to be a feeling of insecurity on 
the part of the students. One administrator 
said, ““The same spirit of uneasiness seems to 
prevail as in 1941, 1942, and 1943.” A sec- 
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ond reason given for students leaving school garded as commendable by 45 responden: 
before graduation was employment opportu- The “younger parents” were credited by 
nities and enlistment in the armed forces. One with stimulating public interest in the schoo! 
school system reported that withdrawals were As an offset to the above mentioned gai; 
7 percent of the high-school enrolment in 15 replies expressed concern over the lack 
1949-50 and 13 percent in 1950-51. understanding between school and com: 

Except for enrolment increases which can nity, and the problem of securing united ¢; 
be considered either a gain or a loss, depend- fort by parents, teachers, and pupils in mai; 
ing upon the resources available, little was re- taining high standards of ethical conduct 
ported as a gain in the whole field of pupil the face of many negative influences. 
enrolment and attendance. Eleven replies were The ability of seeing some good in the | 
to the effect that students were more aware of lems besetting the schools was well voiced 
the need for education. Several superintend- in these words: 
ents commented on the fact that the increase Crowded classrooms and teacher shortages , 
in high-school enrolments made better pro- gether with good nationwide seed have made 
grams possible. 

Comments on community regard for educa- 
tion—It is of considerable significance to pub- 
lic education that there were many more com- School Building Projects 
ments made about community regard for edu- At the time the questionnaire for this stud) 
cation that reflected gains than losses. Fifty- was mailed in December 1951, certain aspects 
seven administrators said they were expe- of the school housing problem appeared to 
riencing a closer school and public relation- very serious. Since that time a part of 
ship. Population and school growth were re- situation has been eased. Altho the problem of 


to see that the type of schoo! program does mak: 
a difference in community living. 


TABLE 3.—EFFECT OF CURRENT CONDITIONS ON SCHOOL BUILDING 
PROJECTS NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION 





Total 
GroupI GroupII Group III GroupIV Group V Group VI 
cities . cities* cities * cities * cities * cities*® Number Percent 
a i fi 1 ‘ ' 2 a 3 7 8 Q 


Do you have any school building projects under 
way that have been virtually halted by 
current conditions? 
NE 5 pa Clan Dietitians o's: , 14.3% 17.9% % ; 99 10.2% 162 
85.7 82.1 85.4 . . 8¢.8 1,062 





100.0% 100.0% .0% ; ; ~ 100 0% 1,224 
Number of cities reporting ' s j 274 1,224 


Chief difficulties of projects halted by current 
conditions: 
Materials shortage........ 
Labor shortage. . 
Shortage of materials and labor 
Other difficulties®...... 
Not indicated. . 





Number of cities reporting projects halted 
by current conditions. ... : 


Pupils who would be accommodated in these 
halted projects: 
Aggregate number ¢ . 1,550 17,850 28,400 37,155 
Average number per city reporting pupil 
accommodations ¢ 775 1,623 1,235 676 
Number of cities reporting pupils who 
would be accommodated il 23 55 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 69. 
> Other difficulties include: shortage of funds, excessively rising cost, questionable school election law. 
© Excludes pupils accommodated in gyms, auditoriums, and shop additions where indicated. 
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financing the necessary buildings seems to be chief reason for the stoppage in construction. 
growing worse, the removal of restrictions on Altho Table 3 shows that not too many 
building materials has brightened prospects of projects were halted, even a small number is 
heing able to house the increased numbers of 
school-age children. It is hoped that with the 
lifting of restrictions on the use of buiiding 
materials, the information contained in Tables 

and 4 on difficulty in obtaining materials 
for construction is history. 

Interrupted projects—The extent to which 
building projects were halted by current con- 
ditions is shown in Table 3. Building projects 
under way had been brought to a standstill in 
13.2 percent of the cities. These were rela- 
tively equally distributed among the different were headed can be realized further by ex- 
size cities. As might be expected, a large amining the information provided in Table 4. 
majority, 74.1 percent, of the replies from Of all the communities replying, 46.8 percent 
the 162 cities where work had been held up anticipated that needed building projects could 
indicated that the materials shortage was the not be started. Again, this difficulty was fairly 


serious. Pupil accommodations involved in 
the stoppages reported by only 144 of the 162 
cities were 115,315. This number gains in 
significance when it is remembered that only 
about a third of the city school systems an- 
swered the questionnaire so that an all-inclu- 
sive national total would be much larger than 
115,315 pupils for city schools alone. 
Needed construction—The degree of seri- 
ousness of the situation into which the schools 


TABLE 4.—EFFECT OF CURRENT CONDITIONS ON SCHOOL BUILDING 
PROJECTS WHICH SHOULD BE STARTED 





Total 


GroupI GroupII Group III GroupIV GroupV Group VI ~ oo 
cities* cities * cities * cities * cities* cities® Number Percent 


2 3 4 5 6 7 8 0 


Do you have any school building projects 
which should be started very soon, but 
probably cannot be? 

$ $7.19, C 46.2% 44.5% 43 8% 568 46.8% 

No coe 42.9 3.5 53.8 55.5 56.2 645 53.2 


Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 1,213 100.0% 


Number of cities reporting 65 203 27 330 


Reasons why projects are delayed: 
Impossible to get necessary funds 5 % 13.3% 33 i 3: J 43.5% 
Shortage of building materials... 7 . 
Shortage of building materials and im- 
possible to get necessary funds 
Shortage of building materials and cannot 
get a dependable contractor. c 
Shortage of building materials, impossible 
to get necessary funds, and cannot get 
a dependable contractor......... 0.0 0.9 ; 0.0 
Other reasons> gr teaated 0.0 3.1 4.5 2.6 3.3 
Not indicated ..... 0.0 13.: 8.0 3.3 8.4 


100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 09% 100.0% 


Number of cities reporting that projects 
are delayed Ccaeneeeee 


Pupils who would be accommodated in these 
delayed projects: 
Aggregate number °.. wre 17,096 45,820 ‘ 78 , 56: 215 39,380 343 
Average number per city reporting : pupil 
accommodations*..... . 3,419 2.546 
Number of cities reporting pupil accom- 
modations , : 5 18 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 69. 

» Other reasons include: administrative, planning, and architectural delays; inertia of city government; population increasing 
faster than plans can be developed and buildings constructed; reorganization of school district needed; heavy load in state 
department; difficult to purchase land; undetermined population trends. 

* Excludes pupils now accommodated in gyms, auditoriums, cafeterias, music rooms, and shop buildings where indicated. 
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evenly distributed among the several groups 
of cities. 

Necessary funds were not available accord- 
ing to 41.0 percent of those reporting that 
projects were needed but not begun. The sec- 
ond ranking cause for delay, given by 34.3 
percent, was shortage of building materials. 
A combination of lack of funds and building 
materials was reported by another 14.4 per- 
cent. Thus, lack of funds and/or materials ac- 
counted for 89.7 percent of the replies from 
the 568 communities represented. 

It appears from Table 4 that, with the ex- 
ception of Group I cities, the smaller the city 
the greater was the difficulty in obtaining 
funds. Another fact of interest is that Group 
VI cities had the highest percent reporting 
lack of funds and the lowest percent reporting 
shortage of building materials of any of the 
city groups. 

The potential seriousness of the problem is 
further emphasized by the fact that 441 cities 
reported an unmet need for 343,353 pupil 
accommodations, or an average of 779 per 
city. To the extent that allocation of mate- 
rials was a contributing factor, the lifting of 
restrictions has tempered the problem. But the 
lack of funds remains as the more serious 
handicap." 

Comments on building problems—The need 
for classroom facilities to keep up with popu- 
lation growth, to reduce overcrowding, and 
to move pupils from temporary quarters was 
the subject of special comment by 139 per- 
sons. Counting comments under both “prob- 
lems” and “‘losses,”’ 91 additional remarks were 
made about the shortage of materials. 

Fifteen persons spoke specifically of the 
predicament presented by the inadequacy of 
the original allotment of funds for construc- 
tion that was under way. Aging of school 
buildings in service was frequently mentioned 
as a problem. Twelve respondents were con- 
cerned with the necessity of adapting their 
facilities to a modern program. Other difficul- 
ties reported dealt with such problems as con- 
vincing the community of the need for service 
facilities for new buildings, determining the 


proper time to build, and deciding on 
priority of elementary-school or high-scho. 
buildings. 


The impact of defense activities on sch: 
building problems in a single community 
illustrated by the following comment: 


In 1940 the school enrolment was approximat 
4000; two years later it exceeded 17,000. After th: 
war the enrolment shrank to about 9000 and is now 
again on the way up and will probably this yea 
attain nearly 11,500. 

During the war years the government built { 
the School District eight school buildings averag 
ing about 20 classrooms per building. The thre: 
largest of these buildings were of very poor co: 
struction and were intended to last not more tha; 
five years. Now after a decade they are still in us; 
Theoretically the pupils in these buildings ar 
housed. In actual fact the buildings are 
wrecks. The other five buildings were of a littl 
better quality being intended as possibly 10-\: 
buildings. One of those is now being rebuilt and 
enlarged with federal funds. All the others shou|d 
be treated likewise. During this same time the 
maintenance and operation funds supplied from 
the federal government, at first fairly adequate, 
have now all but dried up. However, the fede: 
housing projects remain and the tax collections on 
these buildings which the government pays us are 
scarcely a token payment. It leaves this 
district in a very difficult financial position. Unless 
substantial help arrives the whole program must he 
sharply curtailed at all levels during the next thre: 
years. 


almost 


S¢ hoo 


Encouraging signs on the construction front 
were noted by 46 administrators who reported 
that additions had been made to school-plant 
facilities. Improvements reported by one cit 
from Group V included a new swimming poo, 
stadium and lockers, gymnasium, classrooms, 
recreation room, cafeteria, home economics 
room, visual-aid rooms, and library. The wil! 
of another community to have a new schoo! 
resulted in a modern high-school plant, « 
cupied in 1950, that was financed by a publi 
subscription program started in 1945. 

A gain that was reported by a few cities, 
and one that can have considerable significance 
for the future, was the planning of a long- 
term building program. Certainly the build 
ing problem is one of the foremost difficulties 
facing local school communities at present.” 


1See also the discussion of school-bond elections later in this section, p. 77; and the two-year trend in expenditures {or 


capital outlay in Section ITI, p. 87. 


® The first report of a detailed national study of school building problems is now available, as follows: U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency. First Progress Report of the School Facilities Survey. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent o! 


Government Printing Office, 1952. 77 p. 
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TABLE 5—NUMBER AND OUTCOME OF ELECTIONS TO INCREASE SCHOOL 
TAX RATES DURING 1950 AND 1951 





Total 


GroupI GroupII GroupIII GroupIV GroupV Group VI — 


cities * 


= 1 2 


Frequency of elections during past two years: 
One election ; ; 
Two elections 
Three elections 


Total. . 
No elections 7 78.8 


Total. 100.0% 
Number of cities reporting 13 66 
Elections held: 

In 1950. . 

In 1951.. 

Total 

Total elections reported 
Elections which passed: 

In 1951... aie a caccmeraia 

In cities having one election. . ; : 

In cities having two or more elections... . ° 


Total elections passed... . 100 


cities * 


cities * cities*® cities *® cities® Number Percent 


7 
20 


6 
0 


21.2% % 28.5% % 26 .3° 


73 


100.0% % 100.0% % 100 


340 35: 274 


37.9% 


€ 


39.3% 30.2% 


( 
60.7 69.8 62.1 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


123 108 89 


93 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 69. 
> Includes 13 elections for which date was not indicated 
© No cities in this group reported two or more elections. 





Funds for School Support 


Several questionnaire items dealt with the 
effect of current economic trends on the finan- 
cial support of the schools. 

School tax elections—A few states have no 
statutory limits on local taxation for cur- 
rent expenses. However, most states have 
a maximum millage that legally can be levied 
on property for school purposes. In over a 
dozen of the states with limits on school tax 
rates, disregarding their applicability to spe- 
cial circumstances, the maximums can be ex- 
ceeded by a favorable vote of the electors of 
a district.® 

It was thought that the financial climate 
in which local school systems are currently 
operating could be evaluated to some extent 
by directing a question at tax elections. To 
this end Question 4 of Part I of the inquiry 
blank read, “Have there been any elections in 
your school district to increase the school tax 
rate during the past two years?” The re- 
sponses provided the data for Table 5. 

Of the 1259 answers tabulated in Table 5, 


there were 24.9 percent that reported one or 


more elections during the past two years on 
the issue of raising school tax rates. In most 
districts, only one election was held during 
that period. Yet, of the 314 school districts 
that held tax elections, 75 of them found it 
necessary to ask for a second tax increase in 
the span of two years. 

Table 5 also shows that of the total number 
of elections held on raising school tax rates, 
36.2 percent of them were held in 1950 and 
63.8 percent in 1951. This would seem to 
indicate a growing need for more funds for 
schools as the defense effort got under way. 

Exclusive of Group I, the elections held 
were fairly evenly distributed thru the groups 
of cities. The fluctuation in Group I cities can 
probably be explained by the small number 
of cases. 

Group II cities experienced the lowest rate 
of passage of any city group with only 78.9 
percent of the school-tax elections passed. The 
over-all rate of passage of 91.5 percent would 
appear to indicate that the American public 
remains quite willing to vote increased sup- 
port of schools. 


* National Education Association, Research Division. Tux Limitation Laws. Washington, D. C.: the Association, November 


1948. p. 4. (Mimeo.) 
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On the other hand, the 92.0 percent of suc- 
cessful elections in 1951 as compared to 90.5 
percent in 1950 would hardly mean that 
financing schools was becoming substantially 
easier. ‘The comments offered considerable 
evidence to the effect that, on the whole, fi- 
nancing was becoming more difficult. 

Comments on school support—One word 
that appeared often thruout the comments to 
describe the current situation was “inflation.” 
This word, simple in appearance, reflected all 
sorts of problems. 

Many more remarks were offered under 
the heading of “problems” or “losses” than 
under “gains.” Ninety-nine respondents stated 
that their problem was one of how to meet 
the high cost of education. As one person said, 
“The problem of finance is with us all. How 
can taxes provide enough money for adequate 
salaries and essential construction ?” 

Other aspects of the financial problem fac- 
ing schools were recognized by 68 administra- 
tors with queries on how to keep a high level 
of financial support, how to raise the legal tax 
limits, and how to keep the assessed valuation 
increasing with the growth of the area. For 
example, one community defeated the school 
budget in February 1951—the first such oc- 
currence since 1934. This defeat caused unrest 
among the staff as only the first of its bad 
effects. The need for local districts to take 
special steps in order to meet their current ex- 
pense budgets was illustrated by another state- 
ment: 

For the past two years we have been practically 
without funds for capital outlay, with the excep- 
tion of money from bond issues. The normal re- 


placement of equipment and material has been cut 
off for lack of operating budget. 


Still another problem that loomed large in 
local finance of a few schools was that of fiscal 
dependence. Several superintendents protested 
state law that requires city council approval 
of the school budget. 

Local taxation for support of schools can 
hardly be considered without some reference 
to state and national tax policy as well as to 
state and national school support policy. There 
were 15 comments to the effect that state finan- 
cial support was unsatisfactory. Several dis- 
tricts reported losses in state aid. One of these 
districts qualified for federal aid under PL 
874, only to have the amount of state aid im- 


4 Jbid., p. 4, S$, and state summaries. 


mediately reduced by the amount of fede;. 
aid that was received. From another respond 
ent came the recommendation that “the, 
should be from 20 to 30 percent more state 
aid.” This same condition is probably appj; 
cable to a few other states. 

There appears to be a growing concern ove; 
the effect that federal taxation may have on 
local taxation. Twenty-eight respondents had 
something to say on the problem aspects of 
federal taxation. Increased federal taxation 
was given as one cause of the defeat of loca! 
school tax elections. Another result of increased 
federal taxation was given as the intensifica 
tion of competition for the local tax dolla; 
among local units of government. Feeling jn 
the matter was described as the “beginning 
of a psychology of fear or concern that be 
cause of higher federal expenditures and taxes 
the local community will not be able to sup 
port an adequate educational program.” More 
and more it becomes apparent that a satis- 
factory solution to the financial problems of 
school districts involves action at local, state 
and federal levels of public authority. 

Fortunately, there were some gains reported 
that serve to moderate to some extent the un 
favorable effects noted in several preceding 
paragraphs. Thirty superintendents remarked 
that the public was more conscious of the need 
of financial support for schools, that the as 
sessed valuation of property in the district had 
increased, that they had been able to increase 
the rate of taxation, and that adequate finan 
cial support was easier to obtain. 

In regard to higher levels of government 
there was some comment to the effect that 
state aid had improved. Districts eligible for 
federal aid under PL 815 and PL 874 found 
that assistance to be a real help. 

Funds for capital outlay—Just as there are 
restrictions placed upon the amount of funds 
that local school districts are permitted to 
raise for the current operation of schools, there 
are also restrictions placed upon the indebted 
ness that school districts may incur for the 
construction of buildings and other capital 
purposes. Debt limitations are almost universal 
among the states. However, limits on tax rates 
for capital outlay are less frequent than limits 
on tax rates for current expense.* In some 
states there are both kinds of limits. 
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TABLE 6.—NUMBER AND OUTCOME OF ELECTIONS TO AUTHORIZE ISSUANCE 
OF SCHOOL BONDS DURING 1950 AND 1951 





Group I 
cities * cities * 


1 2 3 


Frequency of elections during past two years: 
One election j a 38.5% 26.9% 
Two elections.......... ’ 0.0 0.0 
Three or more elections. ; 0.0 0.0 
38.5% 26.99 
61.5 73.1 


Total : 
No election during past two years 


Total 100.0% 100.0° 


Number of cities reporting. . 13 67 
Elections held: 


In 1950 0% 
In 1951 . 0 


47.19 
52.9 


0% 100.0% 
Total elections reported . 5 18 


Elections which passed: 


100.0% 89.5% 


In 1951 aa ae 100.0 
In cities having one election. . 100.0 
In cities having two or more elections... . 4 


Total elections passed... . 


Group II GroupIII GroupIV Group V Group VI 


% 32.4% 34.0% 


% 36.6% 41.6% 


o 50.0% 52.9% 43.7% 


o 100.0% 


100.0% 


Total 


cities * cities * cities * cities* Number Percent 


4 5 6 7 8 


28.6% 27.0% 384 
4 5.8 5.7 4.0 
0 1.8 0.3 0.8 9 


34.6% 31.8% 
63 58.4 65.4 68.2 


> 100.0% 0% 100.0% 100.0% 1, 


213 344 353 274 1, 


48.0% 
$2.0 


50.0 47.1 56.3 


100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


87 176 144 102 


91.1% 83.0% 
89.5 91.1 80.0 
91.3 92.2 ; 87.7 
88.9 86.4 67.9 


90.8% 90.3% 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 69. 

> Includes 22 elections for which date was not indicated 
© No elections were held in 1950 for this group. 

4 No cities in this group reported two or more elections. 





Furthermore, debt limitations usually per- 
tain to all outstanding indebtedness, current 
and bonded. The limit may differ for different 
rates of interest, for different maturity dates, 
for buildings of different kinds, for different 
classes of districts, or according to other dif- 
ferentiations. The tax provisions in state stat- 
utes, relating to indebtedness, are most often 
“sufficient to pay interest and principal” on 
the bonds outstanding. 

To incur indebtedness for capital needs 
requires a favorable vote of the electors in 
more than half the states. Without requesting 
the specific purpose for which authorization 
for issuance of school bonds was proposed, 
Question 5 of Part 1 of the inquiry form 
sought to determine the number of bond elec- 
tions held during the past two years, and 
whether they passed or failed. 

It can be observed in Table 6 that a little 
over one-third (35.8 percent) of the school 
districts included in this study held bond elec- 
tions during 1950 and 1951. The range in per- 
cent of elections held by size of city group 
was from 26.9 percent of the cities in Group 
Il to 41.6 percent of the cities in Group IV. 


The fact that 64.2 percent ot the cities re- 
ported no bond elections does not mean that 
indebtedness was not incurred by them. The 
chances are that a good share of these school 
systems did borrow funds, but under statu- 
tory provisions that did not require authoriza- 
tion by the electors. 

The elections held were almost evenly di- 
vided between 1950 and 1951. The over-all 
picture shows an 89.2 percent rate of elections 
passed. There was a slight decrease in the 
percent of elections passed in 1951 as com- 
nared with 1950. However, the drop from 
90.6 percent to 87.8 percent could hardly be 
said to indicate a noticeable deterioration in 
public willingness to finance the erection of 
school buildings. On the other hand, the acute 
shortage of school housing demands an in- 
crease rather than any decrease in public sup- 
port for this construction. 

There is some evidence in Table 6 that it 
is more difficult to finance building projects 
in smaller cities than in larger cities. The pro- 
portion of bond elections passed decreased from 
100 percent in Group I and II cities to 82.2 
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percent in Group V1 cities. This is similar to 
the pattern shown in Table 4. 

Comments on building finance problems— 
The information presented in Table 6 can be 
further illustrated by some of the remarks 
that were included. Some 26 administrators 
offered comments about the difficulties in ob- 
taining funds for construction. In a few in- 
stances, finances for current operations were 
available from local sources, but money needed 
for buildings was not to be had. Other diffi- 
culties were the necessity of raising the limits 
placed on bonded indebtedness, and the prob- 
lem of shifting to a plan of borrowing money 
for financing building construction rather 


than continuing on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
The total situation is complex and the prob- 

lems are interrelated. The judgment of one 

administrator was expressed as follows: 


The whole area of expanding school population, 
as a result of the concentration of preparedness 
in an industrial program in our area with a parallel 
development of strong competition for the tax dol- 
lar, has resulted in the community denying funds 
to the schools to meet expanding building needs. 


Two different elections for increasing the tax rate 
to provide for building construction have been de 
feated. It is believed by many that the enormous 
federal tax burden and the uncertainties of the 
times have contributed materially to 
enormous squeeze on the tax dollar with more of 
it going into preparation for war use is simply 
having a devastating effect upon the education of 
children in our community and, I believe, in others 


this. he 


Some communities are responding to 
need for additional school plant with a re 
markable degree of support. One Group |V 
city reported a _ successful bond election, 
designed to finance the construction of three 
new elementary schools, make additions to 
two schools, and remodel another structure. 
By this action the community raised the tax 
rate by 8 mills for approximately 17 years. 
Another superintendent felt gratified over a 
10 to 1 favorable bond election return. Yer 
another school system reported the addition 
of two junior high schools, a vocational school 
in process, and “the patrons asking when they 
will have an opportunity to vote for additional 
modern buildings.” 


TABLE 7.—DISTURBING ATTACKS ON SCHOOL SYSTEMS 





Item 
cities* 


GroupI GroupII GroupIII GroupIV Group V Group VI 
cities * 


cities® Number Percent 


cities® cities * cities* 








Have there been any disturbing attacks on the 
school system within the past two years, 
directed at the administration, the teaching 
staff, the textbooks, etc.? 

Y 


5 6 


19.2% 
80.8 


17.0% 
83.0 


16.8% 
83.2 





Number of cities reporting 


Chief targets of attacks: 
Individual members of the professional 
0. 
High cost of education 25. 
Alleged failure to teach the 3 R's........ 50. 
Alleged weakness in “discipline” 25. 
Textbooks said to contain improper ma- 
100. 
Practices characterized as ‘Progressive 
Education" 


Alleged failure to develop patriotism... . 
Other attacks» 


Number of cities reporting attacks....... 


100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


213 347 352 


-7% 
ae 
7 
0 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 69. 


> Other targets for attacks are: individual board members; lack of kindergartens; use of audio-visual aids; alleged racial 


discrimination in high school; sex education; music education; slow progress of building program; crowded conditions; nonresident 
students creating overload; ‘‘pinks’’ on programs in school buildings; omission of gyms, auditoriums, etc. from buildings; cen 
tralization efforts; religious education; rumors of use of narcotics; further school building construction; elaborateness of modern 
school buildings; failure to transport parochial-school children; too many extracurriculum activities; weakness of athletic teams 
and graduation requirements. 
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Disturbing Attacks on the Schools 


[Institutions of all kinds receive criticism 
at some time or other. The schools do not 
escape. Criticism can be wholesome if it is 
based upon fact and offers constructive sugges- 
tions for progress. On the other hand, the 
type of criticism that is no more than nagging 
is almost certain to create unrest in the school 
and community. The worst situation of all ap- 
pears when provocation without basis in fact 
is deliberate. Without attempting to draw a 
line between planned and unplanned censure, 
Table 7 was prepared to suggest the extent 
and nature of the current attacks on the pub- 
lic schools. 

To some people the 17.8 percent of cities 
replying ‘‘yes” to the question on disturbing 
attacks would not appear to be a very large 
number. Actually, however, it is significant 
because it represents an unwarranted degree 
of interference in school programs, the result 
of which is a net loss to the children of the 
community. 

Perhaps one of the reasons for the teacher 
shortage was revealed by the fact that of the 
225 places where criticisms have been made, 
43.6 percent indicated that “individual mem- 
bers of the professional staff’? were the chief 
targets of attack. The data for the various 
groups of cities on this same item suggest a rea- 
son why teachers move from the smaller to the 


larger school systems. Persons that reported 
this kind of attack ranged from 51.1 percent 
in the affected Group VI cities to none in 
Group I cities. 

Another fact of interest to be noted in Table 
7 is that criticism of textbooks was reported 
by all Group I cities in which criticisms had 
been made, but the frequency of mention 
dropped down to 10.2 percent in Group V 
cities and 14.9 percent in Group VI cities. 

To be added to the evidence provided in 
Table 7 number of 
indicated disturbance over a persistent carp- 
ing by minorities of citizens. The following 
comment describes the total problem in one 


were a comments that 


school system: 


The big problem in this district is how to regain 
public confidence and public support. Our school 
budget was defeated at a special election in April 
1951, by 17 votes. ... It was the largest vote in 
a budget election since 1929 a later elec- 
tion, the vote was favorable but the majority was 
not convincing. The worst part of the situation, or 
so it seems to me, was that there was no public 
opposition to the budget. There was a strong under- 
cover movement which resulted in 917 people voting 
“no” in the first election and more than 1900 in the 
second. The PTA and a citizens committee got out 
2500 “yes” votes for the second election but the op- 
position is strong and it is being encouraged by the 
critics who claim the schools are not teaching the 
fundamentals, that teachers are subversive, and 
progressive education results in juvenile delin- 
quency. 
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III. Status after Two Years 


The foregoing section dealt with general 
trends and certain conditions that reflect cur- 
rent problems. The pages that follow deal with 
more specific statistical comparisons. All the 
tables in this section show the percent by 
which specific items were larger or smaller in 
1951 than in 1949. When possible, the figures 
are for December in each year. Thus, short- 
term trends become discernible. 


Enrolments 


The increases in elementary-school enro! 
ments have been pointed out so many times 
that most school people and many other cit; 
zens are familiar with the subject and 
pects for the future. It is necessary to remem 
ber, however, that altho national figures, state 
figures, and even figures for a group of citie 
indicate a single direction of movement, there 


TABLE 8.—ENROLMENT TRENDS IN VARIOUS TYPES OF SCHOOLS AND 
CLASSES, DECEMBER 1951 AS COMPARED WITH DECEMBER 1949 





Type of enrolment 
cities * 


Total 


Group I Group II Group III Group IV Group V Group VI —-_———- 
cities 


cities * cities* cities * cities Number Percent 


1 
Regular elementary 
Percent of school systems with elementary- 
school enrolments: 
Larger in 1951 than in 1949... 
Same (or none either year). . 
Smaller in 1951 than in 1949... 


Total... 


Percent of change in the aggregate number 
of elementary-school pupils enrolled, 
from 1949 to 1951 


Number of replies to this item. . 


Regular secondary 
Percent of school systems with secondary- 
school enrolments: 
Larger in 1951 than in 1949.... 
Same (or none either year)... 
Smaller in 1951 than in 1949.. 


Percent of change in the aggregate number 
of secondary-school pupils enrolled, 
from 1949 to 1951.... 


Number of replies to this item 


Adult classes 
Percent of school systems with adult-edu- 
cation enrolments: 
Larger in 1951 than in 1949.... 
Same (or none either year) . 
Smaller in 1951 than in 1949. 


Total... 


Percent of change in the aggregate number 
of adult-education students enrolled, 
from 1949 to 1951. 


Number of replies to this item... . 


Pupils new to the system 
Percent of school systems with the number 
of new pupils: 
Larger in 1951 than in 1949 
Same (or none either year). .... 
Smaller in 1951 than in 1949... . 


Percent of change in the aggregate number 
of new pupils enrolled, from 1949 to 1951 


Number of replies to this item 


33.3% 
-0.0 
66.7 


100.0% 


—5.2% 


12 


83.39, 
0 
7 


0 
16 


3 


89.3% 
1.5 
9.2 


100.0% 


+9 9% 


65 


56.9% 
1.5 
41.6 


100.0% 


+4.3% 
65 


4 5 6 7 8 


85.9% 
3.9 
10.2 


100.0% 


+8.5% 
206 


69.6% 
4.3 
26.1 


100.0% 


+4.6% 
207 


54.9% 
14.3 
30.8 


84.2% 
4.8 
11.0 


100.0% 


+12.3% 


336 


67.6% 
8.6 
23.8 


100.0% 


+6.1% 
336 


39.9% 
38.3 
21.8 





85.7% 


0.0 
14.3 


100.0% 


+8.4% +15.2% +18.1% 


100.0% 


316 


100.0% 


+9.0% 
333 


66.6% 
9.6 
23.8 


100.0% 


+6.5% 


332 


31.6% 


54.8 
13.6 


310 


100.0% 


+9 .0% 
259 


63.2% 
9.7 
27.1 


100.0% 


+5.5% 
258 


29.3% 
52.9 
17.8 


100.0% 


+18.9% 
259 





100.0% 


+8.8% +27.5% +19.6% +38.6% +27.8% 


100.0% 


14 


100.0% 


91 


100.0% 


135 


154 





® For population ranges, see Table 1, page 69. 








100.0% ’ 


are usually some local communities in which 
che opposite is true. This observation reflects 
conditions in elementary-school enrolments as 
they are presented in Table 8. 


Of all the replies on regular elementary- 
school enrolments, 81.8 percent of the cities 
indicated that there were more pupils in 
school in 1951 than in 1949, The range in 
responses for “larger” was from 77.6 percent 
of Group VI cities to 92.9 percent of Group 
| cities. The proportion reporting “‘no change” 
ranged from zero to 5.0 percent, with 4.4 
percent for the total. Percents indicating 
smaller enrolments rose from 7.1 of Group I 
cities to 17.4 of Group VI cities. The greatest 
percent of increase in the aggregate number 
of pupils enrolled was 12.3, as reported by 
Group IV cities. 

Regular secondary-school enrolments for 
the 1949-1951 period showed a slight but 
widespread increase—3.8 percent in the total 
number. While only 28.6 percent of Group I 
cities reported larger secondary-school enrol- 
ments in 1951 than in 1949 and 71.4 percent 
reported smaller enrolments, the aggregate 
number increased by 0.3 percent. The trend 
in the other five groups of cities was more 
pronounced with a small majority of Group 
II cities and about a two-thirds majority of 
each of the other four groups showing in- 
creases. 

There was little change in enrolments in 
adult classes in 1951 as compared with 1949. 
A slight increase in the aggregate number of 
persons enrolled was reported, altho of the 
three possible answers 40.4 percent said no 
change had occurred. In the smaller cities, 
however, Groups IV, V, and VI, there were 
increases of more than 15 percent in adult- 
education enrolments. 

The final item shown in Table 8 pertains 
to the number of pupils new to the system. 
Less than half of the cities provided the fig- 
ures. Of those that did, 80.3 percent reported 
more new students in 1951 than were enrolled 
two years earlier, and the increase in the 
aggregate number of new pupils was 18.7 per- 
cent. 


Housing Facilities 


In Section II of this bulletin, the portion 
devoted to school housing was concerned with 
construction that was halted by current con- 


ditions and with anticipated difficulties in get 
ting started on needed building projects. The 
next few paragraphs are in the nature of an 
inventory of existing housing and the extent 
to which classrooms under construction will 
meet the need for school space. 

The condensed record on school facilities 
in 1951 as compared with 1949 in the cities 
included in this study shows more school build- 
ings giving their first year of service, more 
classrooms giving their first year of service, 
and more classrooms under construction, while, 
on the other hand, the number of half-day 
sessions remained about the same, the use of 
temporary housing increased, and there was 
a still greater number of classrooms urgently 
needed in 1951 than in 1949, Additional de 
tails on these points are presented in Table 9. 

Items 1, 2, and 3 in Table 9 refer to plant 
facilities in current use. A substantial major 
ity, 72.4 percent, of all cities reported more 
classrooms in use in December 1951 than were 
in use in December 1949. This amounted to a 
7.0 percent increase in the aggregate number 
of classrooms in service. Only 4.4 percent of 
the cities indicated that a smaller number of 
classrooms were in use in 1951. The number 
of new buildings giving their first year of 
service was reported in 65.5 percent of the 
replies to be the same in both years, and the 
number of new classrooms giving their first 
year of service was said to be the same by 
51.1 percent. Even tho the two preceding per- 
cents of no change were relatively large, the 
over-all amount of first-year occupancy was 
greater in 1951 by 57.0 percent in new build- 
ings and 36.5 percent in new classrooms. The 
percents of cities that indicated a larger amount 
of first-year occupancy of both buildings and 
classrooms were about double the percents that 
said the amount of first-vear occupancy was 
smaller. 

The figures for Group I cities were not in 
line with the general trend shown in item 3. 
It appears that these cities moved faster than 
others to meet the postwar building shortage. 
Also, growth in enrolments has been least in 
the largest cities. Several cities in Group I com- 
pleted large building programs in 1949. For 
this group as a whole the number of new 
classrooms reported was actually smaller in 


1951 than it was in 1949, 


The number of classrooms under construc- 
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TABLE 9.—_SOME TRENDS IN SCHOOL HOUSING FACILITIES, 1951 As 
COMPARED WITH 1949 





Total 


Housing situation GroupI Group II Group III GroupIV Group V_ Group VI - - 
cities ® cities * cities *® cities*® cities ® cities *® Number Pe: 





3 4 7 8 


1. Permanent-type new school build- 
ings giving their first year of 
service 
Percent of school systems with 

the number of new school 
buildings: 

Larger in 1951 than in 1949 3.8% , 31.6% ‘ 23.7% 11.7% 
Same (or none either year) 7 50.8 68.3 79.3 
Smaller in 1951 than in 1949. 38.5 17.6 8. 9.0 


Total 100.0% / 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


Percent of change in the aggre- 
gate number of new buildings 
reported from 1949 to 1951: +39 4% +72 75. +92 .9% 


Number of replies to this item 13 : 2 325 


2. Number of classrooms in use, 

December of each year 

Percent of school systems with 
the number of classrooms in 
use: 
Larger in 1951 than in 1949 / 84.5% 75.8% 
Same (or none either year)... j 11.5 20.5 41.5 
Smaller in 1951 than in 1949 a. 4.0 3.7 4.9 


+. © me) ow 


Total F 100 0% 100.0% ) 1 100.0% 


Percent of change in the aggre- 
gate number of classrooms in 
use from 1949 to 1951.... +5.5% +6.3% 


el 
* 
a 
f 
. 
t 
,. 
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Number of replies to this item 11 54 


3. Number of new classrooms (in all 

new buildings and additions) 

giving their first year of service, 

December of each year 

Percent of school systems in 
which the number of new class- 
rooms was: 
Larger in 1951 than in 1949. . 61.5% 8% / 34.4% 31.5% 23.9% 
Same (or none either year)... 0.0 51.0 55.1 64.7 588 
Smaller in 1951 than in 1949. . 38.5 5. . 14.6 13.4 11.4 


WOON 60% 640045 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% a 


er cee a -— + ee © 


Percent of change in the aggre- 
gate number of new classrooms 
in use, from 1949 to 1951:.. h +37.5% +57.2% +57.4% +148.1% 471.9% 


Number of replies to this item. . . 56 191 314 321 255 


4. Number of classrooms in all build- 
ing projects under construction, 
December of each year 
Percent of school systems in 

which the number of class- 
rooms under construction was: 
Larger in 1951 than in 1949. 
Same (or none either year). 
Smaller in 1951 than in 1949 





Total wisest uewbes 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


Percent of change in the aggre- 
gate number of classrooms 


under construction, from 1949 
‘ +7.0% +149.5% +4+209.4% +169.0% +4+364.3% +197.2% 


Number of replies to this item.. 11 55 176 284 299 252 














TABLE 9.—SOME TRENDS IN SCHOOL HOUSING FACILITIES, 1951 AS 
COMPARED WITH 1949 (Continued) 


Total 
Housing situation GroupI GroupII Group III GroupIV Group V_ Group VI 
cities * cities * cities * cities * cities * cities * Number Percent 


2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


Number of classrooms still urgently 

needed, if all projects under way 

were completed 

Percent of school systems in 
which the number of urgently 
needed classrooms was: 
Larger in 1951 than in 1949 3 
Same (or none either year) 3 
Smaller in 1951 than in 1949., 2 


% 28.6% 7 33.8 30.1% 23.6% 278 

5 34.3 2 56.0 58.1 69.9 516 

0 37.1 2 1 10.2 11.8 6.5 116 
) 


) 
‘ 
5 


Total 100. 0° 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 910 
ercent of change in the aggre- 

gate number of urgently 

needed classrooms, from 1949 

to 1951... ace +220.4% - ! + +59 9% +30.1% 


Number of replies to this item 8 5 7 279 216 


Number of pupils housed in tem- 
porary buildings, portables, 
rented quarters, and other make- 
shift rooms not intended for 
classroom use 
Percent of school systems in 

which the number of pupils in 
makeshift housing was: 

Larger in 1951 than in 1949.. 42 

Same (or none either year) * : ' 68 
Smaller in 1951 than in 1949 8 5 8.2 3 , 9 


> 
‘ ‘ 


1 
l 
8 


100.0% 100.0% Y o é ‘ 100.0% 


Percent of change in the aggre- 
grate number of pupils in 
makeshift housing, from 1949 
to 1951 


Number of replies to this item.. 


Number of pupils on half-day 

schedule because space must be 

shared 

Percent of school systems in 
which the number of pupils on 
a half-day schedule was: 
Larger in 1951 than in 1949.. 21.4° 10.2° 13. 8.8% 6.4% 
Same (or none either year)... 50.0 61.0 7 84.8 89.6 
Smaller in 1951 than in 1949 28.6 28.8 9 6.4 4.0 


Ps <ticmecess a 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 





Percent of change in the aggre- 
gate number of pupils on a 
half-day schedule from 1949 
to 1951 . +30 .0°% +6.4% +54.4% +4+155.9% 


Number of replies to this item.. j 196 297 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 69. 





tion in December 1951 was said to be about rooms urgently needed to be larger in 1951 
the same as in December 1949 by 59.6 percent than in 1949, and only 12.8 percent said the 
ot the respondents. However, the aggregate need was smaller. 

number under construction in 1951 was 153.5 From item 7 in Table 9 it can be seen that 
percent more than the number under construc- there was practically no change in the situa- 
tion two years earlier. Even with the in- tion in regard to half-day sessions. Of the 1147 
creased rate of school construction, 30.5 per- administrators who answered this question, 
cent of all cities found the number of class- 85.4 percent indicated that the number of 
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TABLE 10.—LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERMS, 1949-50 AND 1951-52 














Total 
Item GroupI GroupII GroupIII GroupIV Group V Group VI —————____ 
cities* cities* cities  cities*  cities*  cities* Number Percen; 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 > 
Percent of school systems in which the number 
of days in the school term was: 
Larger in 1951-52 than in 1949-50....... 7.1% 40.6% 23.9% 23.7% 18.6% 21.0% 277 ‘ 
Same (or none either year)............. 64.3 40.6 63.2 64.2 73.6 69.2 822 
Smaller in 1951-52 than in 1949-50. . . 28.6 18.8 12.9 12.1 7.8 9.8 137 
ES ain itc ak see bg aed nme Aes 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 1,236 1 ) 
Percent of change in the aggregate number of 
days in the school term, from 1949-50 to 
Mtktdidtiataatseasinksnendmadhtnws —0.2% +0.6% +0.1% +0.2% +0.2% +0.2% ..... 
Number of replies to this item.............. 14 64 209 338 345 266 1,236 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 69. 





pupils involved in either year remained the 
same. On the matter of temporary housing, 
however, as shown in item 6, some ground was 
lost. It was reported that 15.7 percent more 
pupils were housed in temporary quarters in 
1951 than in 1949. In Group VI cities this 
increase reached 43.7 percent. School con- 
struction must move forward at a still more 
rapid rate if all students are to have adequate 
facilities. 


Length of Term 


As of December 1951 it was not apparent 
that the mobilization and defense effort had 
had any appreciable effect on the length of 
school terms. There were several instances of 
community pressure to curtail the session a bit 
to provide labor, but there was nothing wide- 
spread. As shown in Table 10, two-thirds of 
the replies indicated no change in the length 
of the school year. Any variation that did oc- 


cur was probably the natural fluctuation of a - 


day or two in the usual school calendar. Twice 
as many cities reported slight gains as re- 
ported slight losses. It seems fortunate that 
any tendency to change was toward a longer 
school session. 


School Attendance 


It appears that school attendance has been 
more sensitive to the changes in economic and 
social conditions induced by the defense effort 
than has the length of the school term. It also 
seems that the larger cities have been affected 
to a greater degree than the smaller cities. 
Significant indexes of the effect on attendance 
are shown in Table 11. 


In Group I, II, and III cities, there were 
considerably more absences from elementary 
schools for a one-month period selected as 
near as possible to December 1, 1951, than 
there were in a comparable period in 1949 
This trend was not so pronounced in Group 
IV and V cities. In Group VI, the numbe: 
of cities reporting a larger number of absences 
in 1951 was offset by a slightly greater num 
ber that reported fewer absences. The in 
crease in the total number of days of absence 
in relation to enrolment ranged from 0.7 per 
cent in Group VI cities to 14.2 percent in 
Group II cities. 

All cities indicated a greater degree ot ab 
sences of high-school students in 1951. For 
this level of schooling there was also a ten 
dency for more absences to occur in the larger 
cities than in the smaller cities. There was 
a 15.8 percent increase in the number of days 
of absence reported by all cities. Starting with 
2.5 percent in Group VI cities, the increase 
in the number of days of absence rose consist 
ently to 20.1 percent for Group I cities. 

When the supply of labor becomes scarce, 
the opportunity for young folks to go to work 
increases. Rather than let students drop out 
of school completely many school systems allow 
students to continue with their studies and 
also do some outside work. School systems o! 
all sizes granted a far greater number of work 
permits in 1951 than they granted in 1949. 
Again, it was true that relatively more per 
mits were issued in the larger cities than in 
the smaller cities. The percent of increase in 
the aggregate number of permits issued in al! 
cities was 73.1. 
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Teachers’ Salaries 


Che NEA has regularly collected infor- 
mation on the salaries paid to teachers in the 
srious sizes of communities thruout the states. 
I'he purpose here is not to duplicate that in- 
formation, but only to include a reference to 
-omplete the mosaic of effects of the defense ef- 
tort. Table 12 shows that only three cities 
out of 1127 reported that their average annual 
salary for teachers in 1951-52 was lower than 

was in 1949-50. The pressure of inflation, 
the normal increments from salary schedules, 
ind the efforts of teacher groups and commu- 


nities working together have all combined to 
make the average annual salary higher in 98.8 
percent of the cities than it was two years ago. 
The average percent of increase for all cities 
was 11.5. The differences by city size were 
relatively slight, as Group V cities reported a 
13.7 percent increase for the highest gain of 
any group of cities, and Group I cities regis- 
tered an increase of 10.5 percent for the lowest 
relative change. 


School Expenditures 
In view of the necessity that the expendi- 
tures reported for operation and maintenance 


TABLE 11.—PUPIL ABSENCES AND WORK PERMITS ISSUED DURING 
COMPARABLE ONE-MONTH PERIODS, 1949 AND 1951 





Factor relating to pupils’ 
school attendance 


Group I 
cities ® 


1 2 3 


fhsences in elementary schools during a one- 
nonth period, selected as mear as possible to 
December 1 in 1949 and in 1951: 

Percent of school systems in which the 
number of days of absence in relation to 
elementary-school enrolment was: 

Larger in 1951 than in 1949.. 83.3% 
Same (or none either year). . ; 0.0 4.0 
Smaller in 1951 than in 1949 7 16.7 32.0 


100.0% 





Percent of change in number of days of 
absence in relation to enrolment, from 
BSED 00 BGGR .. core ccces 


Number of replies to this item........ 


Absences in high school during a one-month 
period, selected as near as possible to December 
1 in 1949 and in 1951: 
Percent of school systems in which the 
number of days of absence in relation to 
high-school enrolment was: 
Larger in 1951 than in 1949.. 75.0% 
Same (or none either year) . ; 0.0 6.0 
Smaller in 1951 than in 1949.. 25.0 14.0 


ie oe Phi eas oa eed & 0% 100.0% 
Percent of change in number of days of 
absence in relation to enrolment, from 
a i IIE ea a a +20.1% 


Number of replies to this item. ........ 12 50 
Vumber of work permits issued during a one- 
month period, selected as near as possible to 

December 1 in 1949 and in 1951: 
Percent of school systems with number of 
work permits: 

Larger in 1951 than in 1949........ 92 

Same (or none either year)....... 0 

Smaller in 1951 than in 1949... . 7 


w 
_ @ 
“wo 
non 


+12.0% +14.2° 


80.0° 


100.0% 


GroupII GroupIII GreupIV Group V Group VI 
cities * 


64.0%; 


100.0% 


r 


+16 .7% 


Total 


cities * cities * cities * cities* Number Percent 


4 5 6 7 8 9 


62.0% 48.2% 53.6% 44.1% 401 52.9% 
9.8 10.2 10.9 7.6 70 9 2 
28.2 41.6 35.5 48.3 287 37.9 


100.0°% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 758 100.0% 


+-10.6°; +7 .4% +6.2% +0.79, +11.0% 


142 226 183 145 758 


66.2% 57.1% 56.3% 46.2% 460 
7.0 15.9 15.1 17.3 107 
26.8 27.0 28.6 36.5 225 


100.0% 100.0% 


ue uw 
ow @ 
~~ 





100.0% 100.0% 792 100.0% 


$13.7% +11.3% +10.6% +2.5% 


142 233 199 156 792 


75.2% 56.2% 45.4% 52.9% 
13.1 29.8 40.7 57.3 346 34.7 
11.7 14.0 13.9 10.2 123 12.4 








Percent of change in the aggregate number 
of permits, from 1949 to 1951......... 


Number of replies to this item.......... 13 53 


100.0% 


+98 .3% +74.5% 


100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 996 100.0% 


+63.5% +45.2% +34.9% +36.5% +73.1% 


153 272 280 225 996 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 69. 
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TABLE 12.—AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARY OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS, 1949-5 
AND 1951-52, IN 1,127 SCHOOL SYSTEMS 





Total 


GroupI GroupII GroupIII GroupIV Group V Group VI _ 


cities * 
1 2 
Percent of school systems with average annual 
salary of classroom teachers: 
Higher in 1951-52 than in 1949-50.... 100.0% 
Same 0.0 
Lower in 1951-52 than in 1949-50... 0.0 


100. 
0. 
0 


cities * 


© 


0 
0 
0 


cities * cities* cities* cities* Number Percen: 


, 





a 100.0% 


Percent of change in the average amount of 


annual salaries from 1949-50 to 1951-52 +10.5% 


+11.8% +11.6% +13.5% +13.7% 


Number of replies to this item.............. 12 60 


100.0% 


$12.9% 


188 304 326 237 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 69. 





of schools by local school systems for 1951-52 
had to be an estimate based on the budget, no 
attempt was made to refine the figures into 
a dollars-and-cents comparison. As in the 
other tables in this section, the general trend 
in current expenditures was made apparent by 
comparing each city with itself. 

It is clear that great effort has been made 
to meet increased expenses caused by inflation 
and swelling school enrolments. As shown in 
Table 13, 97.8 percent of the cities estimated 
higher amounts for 1951-52 current expendi- 
tures than they expended in 1949-50. The per- 
cent of increase in the aggregate amount of 
money for 1951 was 19.5. Among the various 
groups of cities the degree of increase was 
about the same with the exception of Group I 
cities, which was less than the others. It does 
not necessarily follow that large cities are not 
supporting their schools as well as small cities. 
One reason that in a number of instances the 
fluctuation has been less in Group I cities than 
in some of the others is because the statistics 
are based on large sums. 

The expenditure pattern for schools in the 
early years of World War II was distinctly 
different from the expenditure pattern of the 
first two years of the current mobilization 
period. Expenditures for schools have appeared 
to respond more quickly to inflationary pres- 
sures in the present effort. Another difference 
relates to expenditures for capital outlay. In 
World War II the decision was made to con- 
centrate on materials for war in the hope of 
achieving an early victory. Consequently, capi- 


tal expenditures for domestic purposes includ 
ing school buildings and equipment virtual 
disappeared. From reports on the current situ 
ation the amount of productive effort goin 
into materials for national defense has not 
interfered nearly as much, at least for the 
present, with needed school construction. 

Capital outlay in a given school systen 
varies considerably from year to year depend 
ing upon whether or not there is a schoo! 
building program under way. This fact ac 
counts for a considerable amount of the fluctu 
ation that is apparent from Table 14. Fifty 
six percent of the 1125 school systems that 
replied to the question on total capital outlay 
reported higher expenditures in 1951-52, and 
38.2 percent reported lower expenditure. ‘lhe 
over-all amount of expenditures for capital 
outlay showed an increase of 34.3 percent ove: 
what it had been in 1949-50. The 6.9 percent 
decrease in Group I cities is similar to th: 
deviation shown by this group on the numbe: 
of new classrooms giving their first year ot 
service. 


School Revenues 


Any consideration of school support must 
take into account the pa:*+ played by loca! 
government, state government, and the fed 
eral government. Table 15 shows that, in the 
total picture, all levels of government hav 
shared in increased support for public edu 
cation. 

Despite all the criticism that has been 
hurled at property taxation, it continues to 
be the financial mainstay for many local go. 
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TABLE 13.—RELATION BETWEEN CURRENT EXPENDITURES, 1949-50 AND 
1951-52, IN 1,166 SCHOOL SYSTEMS 





Group I 
cities ® 


> 


3 


f school systems with current expend- 


100. 0° 
0.0 
0.0 


100.0% 


100 
0 
0 


Higher in 1951-52 than in 1949-50 

Same. . ore 

wer in 1951-52 than in 1949-50 
Total 100 

nt of change in the aggregate amount of 

ent expenditures, from 1949-50 to 1951-52 +14.6° 


r of replies to this item 14 


0 
0 
0 


0% 





For population ranges, see Table 1, page 69. 


Total 


Group II Group III GroupIV Group V Group VI 
cities ® iti 


cities * cities * cities ® cities® Number Percent 


4 5 6 7 8 9 


98 0° os 7° 
0.0 


2.0 1.3 


0.4 
3.2 


100 .0°; 100.0% 100.0% 1 


100.0%, 








ernments including school districts. Accord- 
to Table 15, 62.1 percent of the school 
systems that answered the question on property 


tax rates reported a higher tax rate for 1951 
than for 1949. The percent of increase in the 
median tax rate for all cities was 4.6. While 
this percent is small, the figure is probably 
a conservative measure of increase in local tax 
support because in many places assessed valua- 
tions have been increasing. 

Of the three divisions of government, the 
most universal tendency toward increased sup- 
port was apparent for the states. The percent 
reporting higher state aid in 1951 than in 
1949 was high in all groups by size of city, 
and was 79.5 percent for the total of all re- 
spondents. The relative amounts of the in- 
crease, however, varied greatly by city size. 
The Group VI cities reported a 74.1 percent 
increase; no other group reported as much as 
a 20 percent increase. 


In regard to federal monies the picture is 
not as clear as in the case of either state o1 
local support. Altho fewer districts reported 
increases in federal aid than in state aid, the 
actual percent of increase in total funds re 
ceived was greater for federal aid. Of the 
three categories shown in Table 15, 44.5 per- 
of the that the same 
amount of federal aid was received in 1951 
as was received in 1949, Apparently, the ag 
gregate amount of federal funds was influ- 


cent cities reported 


enced considerably by the communities that 
received aid because of federal activity there 
in. ‘he increase in the total amount of fed- 
eral aid to all cities was 45.7 percent. High 
percents for Group II and IV cities tended 
to raise the total. 


The Professional Staff 


According to the data of this study there 
Was a small increase in the total number of 


TABLE 14.—RELATION BETWEEN EXPENDITURES FOR CAPITAL OUTLAY, 
1949-50 AND 1951-52, in 1,125 SCHOOL SYSTEMS 





Group I 
cities *® 


3 


Percent of school systems with capital outlay: 
Higher in 1951-52 than in 1949-50 
Same (or none either year)... .. 
Lower in 1951-52 than in 1949-50 


46.2% 63 
0.0 
53.8 
Total 100.0% 
‘recent of change in the aggregate amount of 
capital outlay, from 1949-50 to 1951-52 —6 .9% 


Number of replies to this item 13 


Group II Group III GroupIV Group V Group VI — 
cities * 


r¢ 


0.0 
36.8 


100.0% 


+89 .4% 


57 


Total 


cities ® cities * Number Percent 


5 


cities * cities *® 


4 6 8 9 


52.6% 


3.8 


5 .o¢ 
ci ». ‘ 
> 


9 35 


) 
1 


4 


100 0% 100.0% 100 


439.5% +13.5% +17.8% 


186 312 310 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 69. 








was to be expected that a good share o; 
expansion would occur in elementary 
teaching positions. This assumption is su 
tiated by the fact that cities reporting an 
tional number of elementary-school jo 
1951 ranged from 64.0 percent in Group \| 
cities to 92.3 percent in Group I cities. 
During the first year of World Wa 
there was a general exodus of men fron 
teaching profession. This was a reversal of +} 
trend toward what has been claimed to } 
desirable distribution of men and women tec! 
ers—a nearly equal division. Table 16, iten 


teaching positions in 1215 cities during the 
first two years of the defense effort, an in- 
crease roughly comparable with that in the 
regular elementary-school enrolments. The 
striking facts in Table 16, however, relate 
to the change in composition of professional 
stafts. 

The percents of cities that indicated a larger 
number of teaching positions in 1951 than in 
1949 were reasonably uniform among the 
groups. For all respondents, 83.1 percent re- 
ported a greater number of positions, and the 
increase in the aggregate was 6.2 percent. It 


TABLE 15.—SCHOOL SUPPORT IN 1949 AND 1951 





Total 


Group V Group VI — 


GroupI GroupII Group III GroupIV 
cities* cities* Number 


Item relating to school support " 
cities*  cities*  cities*  cities* 


Perc ent 


6 


Local property tax 
Percent of school systems reporting that 
that the local property tax rate was: 
Higher in 1951 than in 1949 
Same in 1951 as in 1949........... 
Lower in 1951 than in 1949>.. 


69.2% : ‘ 60.4% 52. 
15.4 25.1 21. 
15.4 14.5 26. 
100 0°; 100 100.0% 100. 
Median percent of change in tax rate from 


1949 to 1951 +4 .3% +5.1% +1. 


Number of replies to this item. .... . : 275 


State aid 
Percent of school systems reporting that 
state aid for schools was: 
Higher in 1951 than in 1949.... 
Same in 1951 as in 1949 
Lower in 1951 than in 1949.... 


81.5% 894 
2.5 28 
16.0 202 


100.0% 1,124 





100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


Percent of change in the aggregate amount 


of state aid, from 1949 to 1951 +10.4% +12.2% +17.4% +14.8% +74.1% 


c 
: 
t 
‘ 
: 
ri 
. 
c 
¢ 
t 
£ 
f 
: 


Number of replies to this item 307 311 


Federal aid 
Percent of school systems reporting that 
federal aid for schools was: 


Higher in 1951 than in 1949 
Same in 1951 as in 1949 
Lower in 1951 than in 1949 


Percent of change in the aggregate amount 


of federal aid, from 1949 to 1951 +5.S% 


Number of replies to this item......... 13 54 


+75 .6% 


35.0% 
47.5 
17.5 


100.0% 


% +93.4% 
320 


+39.4% 


100.0% 100.0% 1,149 


+30.7% 
318 254 


100 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 69. 


> Many cities reporting decreases volunteered the explanation that such decreases were the result of an increase in assessed 


valuation of property. 








TABLE 16—SOME TRENDS IN THE NUMBER AND COMPOSITION OF THE 
PROFESSIONAL STAFF, DECEMBER 1951 AS COMPARED WITH DECEMBER 1949 


— 





Total 
Item GroupI GroupII GroupIII GroupIV GroupV Group VI 
cities * cities * cities * cities * cities* cities* Number Percent 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 a 9 
mber of teaching positions 
Percent of school systems with 

the number of teaching posi- 


Larger in 1951 than in 1949. . 84.6% 84.9% 5.3% % 77.0% 1,010 
Same (or none either year). . 0.0 1.9 7 16.0 103 
Smaller in 1951 than in 1949.. 15.4 9.2 13.2 ; 7.0 102 


100.0% 100.0% 100.0% % 100.0°% 100.0°% ,215 


Percent of change in the aggre- 
gate number of teaching posi- 
tions from 1949 to 1951 


Number of replies to this item 


Full-time elementary-school teach- 

ers 

Percent of school systems with 
the number of elementary- 
school teachers: 
Larger in 1951 than in 1949. . 92.3% 83.6° 7 % 64.0! 
Same (or none either year) 0.0 5.0 30.1 
Smaller in 1951 than in 1949 PY 11.4 4 ‘ 5.9 


TE ee 100.0% 100 0°, 100 .0°% 100.0% 100. 0° 100 .0°% 


Percent of change in the aggre- 
gate number of elementary- 
school teachers, from 1949 to 
1953 .... 


Number of replies to this item 


Men on the professional staff 
Percent of school systems with 
the number of men: 


Larger in 1951 than in 1949. . § i J 88.3% 84.2% 78.0% 
1 


Same (or none either year) 3.6 0.! 13.6 
Smaller in 1951 than in 1949 2 ‘ 8.1 8.3 8.4 


Total ; / 100 0% 


100 0 100 _0°% 100 .0* 100.0% 


Percent of change in the aggre- 
gate number of men, from 
1949 to 1951 


Number of replies to this item. . 


Married women on the staff 
Percent of school systems with 
the number of married women: 
Larger in 1951 than in 1949. . J 4 85.4% 81.5% 76.5% 
Same (or none either year)... 7 6.3 6.5 10.1 
Smaller in 1951 than in 1949 8.3 12.0 13.4 


100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


Percent of change in the aggre- 
gate number of married 
women, from 1949 to 1951... 3% +15.1% +15.1% 


Number of replies to this item. . : 184 


Positions filled by long-term sub- 

stitutes 

Percent of school systems with 
the number of long-term sub- 
stitutes: 
Larger in 1951 than in 1949 41.7% 36.2% 32.0% 27.9% 21.9% 13.8% 
Same (or none either year).. 16.6 24.1 48.4 59.9 68 6 78.3 
Smaller in 1951 than in 1949.. 41.7 39.7 19.6 12.2 9.5 7.9 


100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Percent of change in the aggre- 
gate number of long-term sub- 
stitutes from 1949 to 1951.... —-1.5% —9 6% +5.2% +14.3% +51.9% +38 .9% 


Number of replies to this item. . 12 58 184 312 325 
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TABLE 16—SOME TRENDS IN THE NUMBER AND COMPOSITION OF 7 HE 
PROFESSIONAL STAFF, DECEMBER 1951 AS COMPARED 
WITH DECEMBER 1949 (Continued) 


Tot 
GroupI GroupII Group III GroupIV GroupV Group VI — : 
cities * cities* cities ® cities* cities * cities* Number 


2 3 4 5 6 , 


6. Positions vacant—teachers being 
sought 
Percent of school systems with 
the number of vacant positions: 
Larger in 1951 than in 1949. . 7.7 14.0% 11.4% 
Same (or none either year)... ‘ 82.0 87.6 
Smaller in 1951 than in 1949. . 4.0 1.0 
Total. i 100.0% 100.0% 100.0%; 0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Percent of change in the aggre- 
gate number of vacant posi- 
tions, from 1949 to 1951 - ; $92.9% +11.6° +433.3% +580.0% +850.0% 


Number of replies to this item. . 50 194 316 331 256 


7. Teachers holding only an emerg- 

ency certificate 

Percent of school systems with 
the number of emergency- 
certificate holders: 
Larger in 1951 than in 1949. . } 14.6% "e 16.6% 13.8% 10.6% 
Same (or none either year) , 43.6 f 56.9 59.7 68.1 
Smaller in 1951 than in 1949. . 54.: 41.8 ; 26.5 26.5 21.3 


rrrre Bie 


| actotnis 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


Percent of change in the aggre- 
gate number of emergency- 
certificate holders, from 1949 
to 1951 “9-5 waehiees —16.1% —23.2% —13.3% —19.2% —21.9% 


Number of replies to this item 11 5: 313 325 254 


8. Teachers new to the system 
Percent of school systems with 
the number of new teachers: 
Larger in 1951 than in 1949. . 80.0% 66.0% 58 6% 63.5% 59.2% 59.4% 
Same (or none either year)... 0.0 3.8 10.8 5.6 12.0 15.5 
Smaller in 1951 than in 1949. 20.0 30.2 30.6 30.9 28.8 25.1 


rs 
. 
Cc 
c 
* 
- 
t 
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Total... cesecesses 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


Percent of change in the aggre- 
gate number of new teachers, 
from 1949 to 1951 +33. 6% +14.9% +13.6% +24.1% +21.6% +20.9% 


Number of replies to this item. . 10 53 186 304 309 239 


9. Resignations during the preceding 
12-month period 
Percent of school systems with 
the number of resignations: 
Larger in 1951 than in 1949. . 75.0% 66.1% 50.3% 41.2% 
Same (or none either year)... 0.0 3.6 21.8 29.1 
Smaller in 1951 than in 1949.. 25.0 30.3 27.9 29.7 


SUR STS Tw eR re 





Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Percent of change in the aggre- 

gate number of resignations, 

from 1949 to 1951........... +25.6% +31.7% +16.6% +11.0% 


Number of replies to this item. . 12 56 294 306 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 69. 





shows a return to the desirable pre-World Another change in the composition of the 
War II trend. There were 80.2 percent of professional staff has resulted from the tend- 
the respondents who said their staffs included ency for boards to revoke regulations banning 
a larger number of men in 1951. As compared married women from teaching positions. The 
with an increase of 6.2 percent in the total lifting of this restriction and the shortage in 
number of teaching positions, the total num- supply of new teachers has resulted in the em- 
ber of men increased 14.2 percent. ployment of larger numbers of married women. 
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The total of married women on the staff in 
1951 for all cities was 14.0 percent over what 
it was in 1949. 

In several respects, the effects of the defense 
effort have not as yet been as severe as the 
conditions experienced during the similar 
World War II period. The predominant fac- 
tor in (a) the number of positions being filled 
by long-term substitutes, (b) the positions 
vacant because no teacher could be found, and 
c) the number of teachers holding emergency 
permission to teach has been one of stability, 
whereas 10 years ago the increase in these cate- 
gories had reached considerable proportions. 
It should be pointed out that the large per- 
cents of increase recorded for Group IV, V, 
and VI cities on the total number of positions 
vacant was due in large measure to the small 
number of vacancies in 1949 that served as 
the base for calculations. 

The information on so-called permit teach- 
ers in Table 16 deserves additional mention. 
It is to the credit of state departments of edu- 
cation, institutions of higher learning, the 
teaching profession, and the individual persons 
who teach that the number of teachers holding 


emergency certification had decreased by 21.0 
percent. 

Of 1101 respondents to the question on 
the number of teachers new to the system, 
60.8 percent disclosed a larger number of 
newcomers in 1951 than in 1949. The increase 
in the total was 19.4 percent. Corresponding 
to the number of new teachers was the in 
crease in resignations of 18.5 percent. 


Noncertificated Employees 


The tasks performed by noncertificated em 
ployees of school systems are vital to the suc 
cessful functioning of educational programs. 
Just as enrolments and teaching staffs have 
grown so also have the numbers of supporting 
personnel grown. Table 17 shows that the de- 
gree of growth in two years for the cities in 
cluded in this study was 7.6 percent. 

That the rate of turnover must have pro- 
duced some distressing circumstances to school 
administrations is evidenced in the final item 
of Table 17 by the 25.4 percent of increase 
in noncertificated employees new to the sys 
tem. There was considerably less total turn 
over in Group I and II cities than there was 
in the other groups. 


TABLE 17.—SOME TRENDS IN THE NUMBER OF NONCERTIFICATED 
EMPLOYEES, DECEMBER 1951 AS COMPARED WITH DECEMBER 1949 





Group I 
cities * 


2 3 


Total number of noncertificated full-time em- 
ployees: 
Percent of school systems with the number 
of employees: 


Larger in 1951 than in 1949 71.4% 


Total. ... 100.0% 
Percent of change in the aggregate number 
of noncertificated employees, from 1949 


= | aa Ss 5% +8.0% 


Number of replies to this item. . a 14 
Number of noncertificated employees new to 
the system: 
Percent of school systems with the number 
of new employees: 


Larger in 1951 than in 1949 50.0% 


petal. ... 


Percent of change in the aggregate number 
of new employees, from 1949 to 1951.. +6.1% 


Number of replies to this item.......... 6 


79.3% 
Same (or none either year) . ; : 7.2 8.6 
Smaller in 1951 than in 1949 21.4 12.1 


100.0% 100.0% 


62.9% 
Same (or none either year). . P 16.7 5.7 
Smaller in 1951 than in 1949.... : 33.3 31.4 


Total 


GroupII Group III GroupIV Group V Group VI 
cities * 


cities * cities *® cities * cities® Number Percent 


4 5 6 7 8 9 


80.6% 70.3% 61.5% 50.4% 
9.7 23.6 32.7 41.5 
oF 6.1 5.8 8.1 


100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


+9.8% +14.2% +12.9% +11.9% 
185 310 312 234 


65.3% 59 
14.4 2 
20.3 1 


1% 80.6% 43.5% 
7 33.8 42.2 
2 


5 
5 


15.6 14.3 


100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


+3.6% +31.1% +46.0% +47.6% +37.4% 


167 296 308 237 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 69. 
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IV. Changes in Curriculum, Administration, and Services 


Since December 1949 schools have found 
it necessary to make numerous changes and 
adjustments. New policies have been adopted, 
new schedules introduced, new procedures 
developed. Some phases of the schools’ pro- 
grams have been extended; a few curtailed. 
Revision, appraisal, application of the knowl- 
edge gained a decade ago—these have been 
in evidence during the first two years of the 
defense effort. 

In summarizing in the next few pages cer- 
tain changes which have occurred, there is no 
implication that any given policy or practice 
is good or bad. Surely, in every case, school 
leaders have chosen the way which, all things 
considered, seemed wisest at the time for their 
particular situation. Even if a certain plan 
had objectionable features, it must have seemed 
to represent the lesser of evils, else it scarcely 
would have been adopted. On the other hand, 
expedient as the new procedures may have 
been for the schools which followed them, 
none should be borrowed or copied uncriti- 
cally. Each should be carefully appraised 
terms of its advantages and disadvantages for 
one’s own school before it is either commended 
or condemned. 


Departments and Services 


Changes in the home and community ¢», 
vironment of pupils and new emphases in lu 
cation have led to the expansion of certain de 
partments and pupil services, and sometime 
to the introduction of departments and ; 
ices for which current conditions had mere); 
intensified an existing need. Respondents wer 
asked to identify in a list of 13 school depg 
ments or services those that were introduced 
or significantly expanded in the two-year pe. 
riod. These growing departments and ser 
are listed in Table 18 according to th 
quency of mention. 

The introduction or expansion of the ¢ 
ance program received mention in a greate; 
number of instances than any other single iter 
particularly in the smaller cities. Guidance 
was listed as a service introduced or signif 
cantly expanded in the past two years by 38.2 
percent of Group V cities and 37.6 percent 
of Group VI cities. Other departments o: 
services in addition to guidance that received 
mention by more than one-fifth of the cities 
included first-aid classes for teachers, luncheon 


TABLE 18.—PERCENT OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS IN WHICH VARIOUS DEPART- 
MENTS OR SERVICES HAVE BEEN EXPANDED OR INTRODUCED 

















Total 
Departm: i U1) roupIV Group V Group VI ——— 
on > “Gee ale ee aikee eile: Member Perce 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Te TT eer eee ; , 7.1% 25.4% 29.6% 32.2% 38.2% 37.6% 431 34 
First-aid classes for teachers................ 50.0 44.8 41.3 33.3 26.1 17.2 380 29.9 
Luncheon services for children.............. 7.1 19.4 28.6 26.7 27.8 23.0 329 5 
Provisions for adult education. . ire -kabcesake 7.1 19.4 24.9 25.6 19.0 22.3 284 
Pupil transportation....................... 14.3 17.9 20.7 14.4 17.3 20.1 224 1 
Civilian defense instruction "under direct 
auspices of the schools........... Was : 57.1 31.3 28.2 17.0 10.5 6.6 203 I 
CE eee 14.3 20.9 14.6 13.8 13.9 15.3 186 14 
BRemteRs CURIE. onc ccc ccc ccncees ae a 14.3 9.0 10.8 10.6 15.0 18.6 172 13.6 
Vocational schools and classes............... 7.4 4.5 12.7 12.1 12.5 8.8 141 1 
Bind Cae eeeecccnieesscccccces 0.0 6.0 7.5 2.3 oS 1.8 42 3 
Continuation schools................605655. 0.0 0.0 3.3 2.0 2.8 0.7 20 1.6 
Other departments or services*®.............. 14.3 6.0 12.7 8.0 3.4 2.9 8i 6.4 
School systems reporting expansion or intro- 
duction of one or more services or depart- 1d 
ENN: cunts pondits haeue cae ins «odie 92.9% 76.1% 77.9% 174.4% 77.6% 73.4% 64 76.0% 
Number of school systems reporting. ........ 14 67 213 348 353 274 1,269 
* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 69. vs = 
> This item was not included in the checklist on the inquiry form. The figures shown represent “write-ins’’ and probab’) 
are low. Includes gifted, slow-learning, mentally retarded, cerebral palsied, spastic, crippled, deaf and hard-of-hearing, blind an 


partially seeing, speech defective, and home-bound children. 
© Other 


ts or services include: junior colleges, driver training, ROTC, audio-visual education, nursery 


services, after-school or summer recreation programs, 


psychiatric r 
life saving, physical examinations, dental services, and school camp. 


remedial reading, inservice training, agriculture sch farm 
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-eryices for children, and provisions for adult 
education. 

Some school services are more directly re- 
lated to military preparedness than others. 
Of the items in Table 18, those most clearly 
related to military needs appear to be first-aid 
classes for teachers and civilian defense in- 
struction under direct auspices of the schools. 
[hese two services have received greater em- 
phasis in larger cities than in smaller cities. 
For both items the lowest percent of response 
was recorded for Group VI cities and was 
consistently higher as the size of city increased. 
\ similar pattern of reply was not true for 
any of the other services, and on the contrary 
there was a tendency toward higher percents 
in the smaller cities. 

One development shown in Table 18 that 
was not listed in the questionnaire was the 
plan reported voluntarily by cities that have 
made arrangements for the schooling of atypi- 
cal children. While the percent is not large, 
the nature of the response presents one of the 
srowing edges of public education in the 
United States. This development shows a 
determination to reach all the children despite 
the difficulties involved. Included under the 
heading of atypical children were programs for 
those who learn unusually rapidly, for those 
who learn slowly, and for those with various 
physical handicaps. 

A few other items that were placed in the 
category of miscellaneous are mentioned be- 
cause they show changes in programs from 10 
years ago. In the sense that they require addi- 
tional equipment and special administrative ar- 
rangements, they are new departments or serv- 
ices; and in the sense that their inauguration 
constitutes an extension of school programs, 
they are an expansion of curriculums. Some 
of those that were not reported in the earlier 
period include driver training, recreation pro- 
grams, and school camps. 

Curtailment of departments and services— 
In contrast with the facts on expansion just 
presented, a few schools have found it neces- 
sary to discontinue or curtail certain depart- 
ments or pupil services. In many cases the de- 
partments and services which have been re- 
stricted are the very ones being introduced or 


» expanded in other schools. Because, fortunately, 
| the number of school systems which have had 


a 


aa" 


to curtail various departments and services 


has been much smaller than the number ex- 
tending their programs, actual frequencies are 
used in Table 19 rather than percents. The 
total number of cities where services have been 
curtailed is less than 3 percent of those re- 
porting. 


TABLE 19.—DEPARTMENTS AND SERV- 
ICES CURTAILED OR DISCONTINUED 





Number of systems 
reporting curtailment 
or discontinuance 


Department or service 


1 2 


Guidance work... .. 6 
Nursery schools 4 
Junior college departments 4 
Provisions for adult education 4 
Kindergartens. .. ‘ 3 
Continuation schools 3 
Health clinics ; 3 
Vocational schools and classes 2 
Luncheon services for children ? 
Driver training 2 
ROTC program. 1 


Civilian defense instruction under direct 
auspices of the schools..... i 


School systems reporting one or more 
services curtailed or discontinued 31 


Number of school systems reporting 1,269 





Comments on departments and services— 
Additional insight into both the expansion and 
the curtailment of school services may be 
gained from the comments by the respondents. 
Administrators reported more evidence of 
gains than of problems or losses. 

Heading the list of gains recognized by the 
comments were 19 that mentioned improve- 
ments in adult-education programs. Some of 
the expansion was in offering new courses that 
were intended to train workers for jobs, to 
improve workers on the job, and to stimulate 
them to qualify for promotion. Other changes 
were the addition of courses such as wood 
working, leather craft, and art to meet the 
avocational interests of adults. 

Seventeen administrators commented specifi- 
cally on the introduction or expansion of guid- 
ance programs. A few wanted to do more in 
the way of guidance in relation to entry into 
military service but had not yet found a satis- 
factory solution to the inauguration of the 
service. 

Continued expansion of the school lunch 
program was reported by 14. One school 
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TABLE 20.—PERCENT OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS WHICH HAVE MADE VARIO; 
ADMINISTRATIVE ADJUSTMENTS 





Adjustments 


Greater use of school buildings for purposes 
other than day-school programs 

Double sessions 

Plans for individualized acceleration for stu- 
dents 

Major shifts in the school calendar 

Parts of buildings really needed for school pur- 
poses taken over temporarily for civilian de- 
fense use 

Other adjustments» 

School systems reporting one or more of the 
administrative adjustments listed above 


Number of school systems reporting. 


Tota 


GroupI Group II Group III GroupIV Group V Group VI 
cities* cities * 


cities* cities* cities* cities» Number Perces, 








* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 69. 


> Other adjustments include: elimination of double sessions, change to annual promotion plan, combination of classes 
in number of periods per day, cut in length of periods, consolidation of districts, and reorganization of business office. 





system added with the lunch program a longer 
school day to permit-more supervised training 
and individual guidance. Other services or de- 
partments that received favorable mention in 
six or more replies included the extension or 
establishment of kindergartens, the addition 
of facilities for atypical children, and the ex- 
pansion of health services. 

In some fields, the gains that were regis- 
tered were matched by an almost equa] num- 
ber of unsolved problems. One of these areas 
was that of civil defense. To seven superintend- 
ents civil defense presented some serious prob- 
lems. These ranged from how best to use the 
school plant to a struggle witha “keeping-up- 
with-the-Joneses” attitude that resulted in 
heavy pressure on local defense groups. This 
in turn aggravated the problems arising from 
the relationship between civil defense forces 
and the schools. On the other hand, eight ad- 
ministrators found civil defense plans to be a 
boon. The reaction of the public was found 
to be favorable, even appreciative of the ef- 
forts made by the public schools. 

Lack of transportation facilities for pupils 
was cited as a problem by 10 persons. In some 
instances this was a total absence of trans- 
portation facilities in places where needed. 
In other cases the shifting of population and 
the new settlements within school districts 
required additional facilities to transport chil- 


dren to existing schoolhouses. As an offset to 


—— 


the situations in which transportation wa 
found to be a problem, there were five com 
munities that reported gains in transportation 

When the financial going becomes difficul: 
some of the newer services are likely to dis 
appear from school programs as a first means 
of retrenchment. While not many respond 
ents found reason to comment on the loss of 
services, the few who did mentioned suct 
things as driver training, kindergartens, de: 
tal hygiene service, and special education 
Since, on the whole, the gains in school! ser 
ices have outweighed the losses, it would seen 
appropriate to summarize the subject with the 
words of the superintendent who reported: 

Major gains have been made in expanding ov 
adult and vocational classes, emphasizing our 
health program, expanding guidance services, in 
creasing the use of our buildings by students and 
outside groups, and constantly emphasizing the 
value of studies. 


Administrative Adjustments 


There are some notable differences betweer 
the impact of the current mobilization on ad 
ministrative arrangements and the impact 0 
wartime conditions 10 years ago.! The diter- 
ences tend to indicate that the effects of the 
present defense effort are not as severe in 


forcing adjustments in school administration 


Absent from the current scene are those ac 
tivities connected with rationing. Also, no men- 


1 National Education Association, Research Division. “The Nation's Schools after a Year of War.”’ Research Bulletin 1! 


37-38; April 1943. 
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was made of any six-day school programs 
as were reported in 1943. It is possible 


i that the adverse reaction of school people to 


srozrams and devices to hasten movement 
hs school without proper safeguards for the 
welfare of the pupils has worked against the 
consideration of such plans. Another arrange- 
ment that received only scant attention was 
esing of schools temporarily so that pupils 
could work on farms. 

Turning to adjustments that have been 
made, we find at the top of the list greater 
use of school buildings for purposes other than 
day-school eprograms. As shown in Table 20, 
no less than 37.4 percent of all the cities in 
cluded in this study reported this item. It is 
generally conceded that additional use of 
school buildings results in a greater benefit to 
the community as long as the regular purpose 


of the school is not obstructed. In fact, greater 
Suse of facilities can enhance the program. 


One out of 10 cities reported that double 
sessions had been inaugurated since 1949—a 
condition detrimental to the educational well- 
being of the children involved. This type of 
adjustment is, of course, a direct result of 
building shortages such as are discussed on 
page 81. Many different phases of the prob- 
lem of the length of the school day and of 
finding room in which to hold classes were 


| told in the comments. One school reported that 


altho new buildings had been built, half-day 
sessions were still necessary, classrooms were 
still overcrowded, and the building program 
was not keeping ahead of the rapidly expand- 
ing school population. Another school system 
indicated that rapid enrolment growth had 
forced a part-time school day for six class 
groups in 1951-52, with prospects for 30 class 
groups on a short-day schedule in 1952-53. 
Still another administrator said: 

We now have 18 rooms on a half-day session, 
six rooms in a makeshift arrangement, and a junior 


high school crowded to such an extent that we are 
caring for twice as many students in it as it was 


| built to accommodate. 


Other variations to the problem of the 


length of the school day were reported. One 
jadministrator found that with opening up a 


new addition with library and art rooms, part 


Hof the space intended for these purposes had 
Hto be sacrificed to regular class occupancy. 
‘Crowded conditions were not the only cause 


for adjustment in the length of day. Several 
communities reported an increased number of 
families in which both parents worked, which 
resulted in a greater number of children ar 
riving at school earlier, more children bring 
ing lunches, and a greater interest in after 
school activities. 

Table 20 lists three other types of change, 
none of which were reported by as many as 
3 percent of the cities. ‘hese include plans 
of acceleration, major shifts in the school 
calendar, and the use of building facilities for 
civilian defense. 

Comments on administrative adjustments 
listed in 
Table 


respond 


Several adjustments that were not 
the questionnaire items represented in 
20 were mentioned voluntarily by 
ents. For example, 30 administrators spoke 
of the problem of school district reorganiza 
tion. On the favorable side was the case of 
the secondary-school system that had been o1 
ganized from four original districts, thus in 
creasing the enrolment and permitting expan 
sion of vocational offerings. Another superin 
tendent said that real educational gains, thru 
improved offerings in outlying schools, had 
resulted from a reorganization of the school 
district. When reorganization is needed but 
has not occurred, the problem is just a little 
different. This situation was illustrated well 
by these remarks: 

Our current problem is one caused by residential 
area expansion outside our city limits and, there- 
fore, outside the school district limits. Rural dis- 
tricts are organized but do not operate schools. 
The number of children in the past has been small 
and they were sent into the city schools and the 
tuition costs were paid by the rural districts. The 
number of children is increasing to the point where 
a problem is created. We also have an old air base 
which houses a large number of families. This is 
now city property but not within city limits. ‘The 
rural area does not want to claim them because of 
the cost of education. 


Another subject about which some informa- 
tion was volunteered was the promising devel- 
opment of boards of education. A few more 
superintendents had been made the executive 
officer of the board. Other favorable descrip- 
tions included references to the broader vision 
of boards and their display of intensive inter- 
est in school problems. 

Problems of administration—That the de- 
mands placed on the school administrator in 
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terms of time, work, and worry are heavy, 
hardly anyone would deny. Problems in fi- 
nance, school housing, and staff have been 
discussed in earlier sections of the bulletin. 
A few comments are summarized here to show 
the impact of the present situation on the 
position of the administrator. One superintend- 
ent reported that the problem of staffing the 
schools would be easier if the requirements 
for certification were more nearly uniform 
among the states. Another administrator was 
projecting enrolments to the time when the 
peak would hit the junior high school and 
even planning enlargement for the senior high 
school in 1960. Then there was the example 
of oil and steel companies that moved into a 
township adjacent to the school district, but 
the workers and their children resided in the 
school district. Perhaps there was a strong 
grain of truth in the comment, “I have never 
been a pessimist, but my optimism at this point 
is becoming a bit tarnished.” 


Curriculum Readjustments 


A school program that is at all responsive 
to the needs of the students and problems of 
the community will take into account the ef- 
fects of the defense effort or any other major 
national undertaking. The next few para- 
graphs tell of a number of recent adjustments 
that have been made in school curriculums. 
The questionnaire listed a series of possible 
changes from December 1949 to December 
1951—for example, “increase in the tempo 
of course-of-study revision”; respondents 
checked those that applied to their own school 
systems. 

There is nothing in the data to indicate the 
degree of effectiveness with which curriculum 
modifications have been made. The “increased 
emphasis” which has been given may have left 
the work, in some cases, still below a satis- 
factory standard. On the contrary, the fact 
that no increase in emphasis was reported for 
a given school system may mean not that the 
work was being neglected but rather that high 
standards set before the outbreak of Korean 
hostilities made increase of emphasis unneces- 
sary. 

As in the case of administrative adjust- 
ments, so also with changes in the curriculum. 
There are conditions apparent in the current 





2 Jbid., p. 41. 


period different from developments in the 
period of World War II. Ten years aoy, 4, 
example, the general heading of increased ose. 
of curriculum revision was low in freque; 
on the list of changes.? As shown in Table 2) 
it heads the list for the first two years o; 
current mobilization. 

Second in frequency in Table 21 is increase 
emphasis on first aid and safety. This item w. 
checked by 35.2 percent of all cities. Of + 
various studies and activities included, fi; 
aid and safety was the only one that received 
a consistently higher percent of mention as ; 
size of city increased, or that showed an, 
sistent trend in relationship to city size. Th 
percent reporting greater emphasis on safer 
and first aid ranged from 28.1 in Group \| 
cities to 57.1 in Group I cities. The patter 
of response made by this activity was simila; 
to that made by first-aid classes for teacher. 
and civilian defense instruction under direct 
auspices of the schools as reported in Table |§ 

Third in frequency among curriculum area: 
and pupil activities was increased attention 
to extracurriculum activities. As a partial off 
set to the 28.0 percent of the cities that ind; 
cated increased attention were the 2.8 percent 
that reported decreased emphasis. Pressure on 
the schools to provide activities for childre: 
whose parents are working, as mentioned in 
the discussion of school services, was at least 
partly responsible for the increased emphasis on 
extracurriculum activities. 

Other activities that received mention | 
more than 1 in 5 school systems included in 
creased emphasis on vocational work, marked 
increase in the program of physical education 
and more all-school assemblies and special pro 
grams. From this last item should be su) 
tracted the 6.6 percent of the cities that said 
they held fewer all-school assemblies and spe 
cial programs. 


It appears to be impossible to divorce con 
sideration of many of the activities and studies 
pursued from the problems of school build 
ings. Imagine the situation reported for one 
school in which assembly programs had to be 
scheduled all day and classes shuttled in and 
out of a single room to a repeat performance 
of the program! Coupled with deficiency | 
space for assemblies in this city was another 
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TABLE 21.—PERCENT OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS MAKING VARIOUS 
CHANGES IN CURRICULUM 








Total 
Nature of change GroupI Group II Group III GroupIV Group V Group VI 
cities* cities * cities* cities* cities * cities* Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Q 

rease in the tempo of curriculum revision 50.0% 53.7% 40 8% 37.5% 30.3% 30.3% 450 35.5% 
eased emphasis on first aid and safety $7.1 46.3 42.7 38.0 30.3 28.1 446 35.2 
ease in the attention being given to extra- 

irriculum activities. . 7.1 11.9 20.7 28.0 33.4 31.8 355 28.0 

reased emphasis on vocational work 14.3 14.9 21.1 26.5 30.3 28.1 333 26.3 
Marked increase In the program of physical 

jucation...... 21.4 19.4 27.2 23.6 26.3 28.5 327 25.8 
More all-school assemblies ‘and special pro- 

QTAMB... cc cceceserevescsens ‘ 28.6 13.4 13.6 24.2 26.9 28.1 298 23.5 
eased emphasis on social studies 14.3 20.9 17.8 17.9 19.5 17.5 233 18.4 
reased emphasis on science work 14.3 16.4 16.0 13.5 17.8 18.2 207 16.3 

creased emphasis on commercial subjects 14.3 7.5 9.9 14.1 19.3 17.2 192 15.1 
reased emphasis on home economics. . 0.0 9.0 12.7 14.1 15.3 12.8 171 3.5 

Marked increase in emphasis on mathematics 14.3 9.0 9.9 9.8 14.7 14.2 154 12.1 
all-school assemblies and special pro- 

yee : aon 1.5 4.2 4.0 9.1 9.9 84 6.6 

creased emphasis on 1 foreign langu: ges oe 3.0 2.8 3.5 0 6.6 53 4.2 

Decrease in the attention being given to extra- 
irriculum activities. .... . ‘ 0.0 3.0 2.8 4 3.4 44 6 > 8 
weieien of preflight courses............. 14.3 1.5 1.9 1.7 2.8 3.2 29 ‘2 
Other significant changes in curriculum and in 
pupil activities®.......csee.. ai2 9.0 4.7 2.0 2.0 0.4 32 2.5 
Se hool systems reporting one or more of the 
sbove changes. ...... kates a obi 92.9 77.6 3.7 74.4 77.9 73.0 955 75.3 
Number of school systems reporting tamdabe 14 47 213 347 353 274 1,268 
* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 69. 


> Other significant changes include increased emphasis on the following: 


English, reading, music and art, moral and spiritual 


values, citizenship, family living, life adjustment or human relations, the 3 R’s, home nursing, health and nutrition, core program 
idea, individual differences, courses for noncollege students, and work experiences. 





deticiency—the lack of any special subjects 
whatsoever. 

Some of the usual school subjects, such 
social studies, science, commercial subjects, 
home economics, and mathematics, were said to 
have received increased emphasis by a number 
of replies ranging from 12.1 to 18.4 percent 
of the cities. These percents are far below the 
range of 36.0 to 80.1 percent of cities report- 
ing increases in 1943. There has hardly been 
any change in the introduction of preflight 
courses in the present emergency, whereas a 
decade ago a large majority of schools re- 
ported this addition. According to Table 21, 
only 2.3 percent of the respondents indicated 
introduction of preflight courses in the 1949- 
1951 period. Hard to understand, in the face 
of growing responsibilities of Americans all 
over the world, is the failure to give greater 
attention to foreign languages. Only 4.2 per- 
cent of the cities reported growth. 

Progress in curriculum revision—To indi- 
cate further some of the gains that have been 
made the past two years in curriculum revi- 
sion, it will be helpful to examine a few of 
the remarks included with the replies. By way 


of general summary there were 23 comments 
to the effect that the curriculum offered had 
been broadened. Vocational subject expansion 
was the subject of remarks by 25 superintend- 
ents. The more traditional fields of study were 
mentioned by 20. And a group of 18 adminis- 
trators observed gains in health, safety, first 
aid, and physical education. Specific gains were 
of various kinds. One school had been able to 
increase its offerings thru a program of “shared 
services’ with five other conveniently located 
Another superintendent said, “We 
have gained in putting in courses which have 
greater applicability to the immediate needs 
of our high-school graduates.” Added to the 
social studies were courses in “strategic geog- 
raphy” and “global geography.” Then there 
was included a gain somewhat more intangible 
than the foregoing ones: ‘Attention to the 
welfare of our country and its position has 
helped to develop increased loyalty to our 
country and appreciation of American citizen- 
ship.” 


schools. 


Unsolved problems—When revision of the 
curriculum is undertaken, a host of searching 
questions must be considered. The problems 
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raised by respondents could be placed in two Fundamental to worthwhile solutions o; 
general classifications. On the one hand there _ the difficulties was the question, “From w) 
was concern over the question of what is to be will the educational leadership come fo; 

taught, and on the other the recipient of in- curriculum changes needed ?” 

struction was the point of attention. Curriculum revision implies some cy|! 

Many administrators are wondering how _ that may be healthful to the school prog 
they can cope with the increased enrolments Unfortunately, in times of stress some on 
and still maintain good instruction. Along with — gions occur that must be regarded as retrenc! 
numbers a problem that recurs again and again ment. Some 13 administrators reported 
is how to challenge “A” students while teach- examples, with art and music being fre 
ing “D” students. 

An even greater number of perplexities arise 
when the question of what is to be taught is Changes in Relationships 
considered. One of the usual queries was, “Can and Morale 
we afford to give the old standard type of 
education to all our children when they reach 
high school?” Another difficulty was found 
in trying to bring some new areas into the 
curriculum without neglecting existing areas; 
namely, such fields as first aid, life saving, and 
civil defense. Then there was the open ques- 
tion of, “What curriculum will best meet the 
needs of our present world situation and still 
take care of the individual pupil?” Most com- ferent. Fortunately, the percent reporting ¢ 
munities have groups—such as the conserva- in every case is much higher than the percen: 
tion group and religious interests—interested reporting losses. This is encouraging, even th 
in pushing certain phases of the program. it does not mean that nearly all our problems 


casualties. 


Table 22 shows that in a majority of sch 
systems relationships and morale were de; 
nitely affected between December 1949 
December 1951. These figures are based 
responses to a checklist of five items. Whet! 
the change represents improved relations! 
and higher morale or weakened relationships 
.and lower morale, the situation at least is d 


St Fe eee 


TABLE 22.—-CHANGES IN RELATIONSHIPS AND MORALE 
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Total 
Item GroupI Group II GroupIII GroupIV Group V Group VI 
cities* cities * cities* cities* cities*  cities* Number Percent 





1 2 3 7 8 9 


Pupil morale: 
53.7% 48.8% 46.4% 49.3% 
3.0 11.3 10.7 12.2 


56.7% 60.1% 57.1% 61.5% 


+ UR OTe Fee ws rem 


Teacher morale: 
ss sae a 9% 37.3% 37.1% 38.0% 43.1% 
: 0 1.5 10.8 11.0 11.0 


2.9% 38.8% 47.9% 49.0% 54.1% 


4% 61.2% 63.49 56.8% 60.0% 
0.0 4.5 3. 3.7 


Effectiveness of PT A's: 


663 
57 





720 


Wider participation in community affairs on 
part of school staff : 50.0% 


Number of school systems on which percents 





* For population ranges, see Table 1, page 69. 
> Difference between the total percent shown and 100% is the percent not 
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of relationship and morale have been met and 
eliminated. “Better” relationships may still 
need improvement ; and losses in morale, where 
they have occurred, may be quite serious. 

Pupil morale—The 61.2 percent of the re- 
plies that showed a change in pupil morale 
consisted of 49.6 percent that said morale had 
improved and 11.6 percent that indicated pupil 
morale had grown worse. No city from Group 
| and only 3.0 percent of the cities from Group 
[I reported a loss. On the surface, these per- 
cents appear to present a favorable picture. 
In the comments, however, there was con- 
siderably more inclination to discuss the prob- 
lem-and-loss pupil than 
there was to discuss the favorable side. Ex- 
amination of a few of the reasons given for 
both gains and losses may give clues to help 
solve other problems of morale. 


aspects of morale 


One community found that as a participant 
in a statewide experimental program on 
“Moral and Spiritual Values in the Schools,” 
both pupil and teacher morale had been im- 
proved. Another community discovered that 
shortage of space was a common factor of 
hardship around which it was possible to rally 
effort and actually raise morale. 


Insecurity and uncertainty were terms used 
often to describe the lowering of tuorale. 
Prospects of being drafted into military serv- 
ice resulted in a “don’t-care” and “what’s-the- 
use” attitude among the boys. One superin- 
tendent said that the interest of pupils in 
school was the lowest ever encountered. An- 
other administrator believed that too much 
spending money for the students was creating 
more problems every day. 

Teacher morale—According to Table 22, 
the percent of cities that indicated a change in 
teacher morale was about 10 percent less than 
tor pupil morale. The difference was chiefly 
due to a lower percent of cities reporting gains 
in teacher morale—40.7 percent, as compared 
with 49.6 percent reporting a gain in pupil 
morale. 

Closely related to the problem of morale is 
the participation of the school staff in com- 
munity affairs. A wider participation by the 
faculty in civic affairs was reported by 44.1 
percent of the respondents. The increase in 


participation was greater in the three larger 
groups of cities than in the three smaller 
groups. 

Altho the checklist replies summarized in 
Table 22 showed more gains than losses in 
teacher morale, the dealt with 
losses rather than gains in a ratio of about 
3 to 1. It probably can be assumed, however, 
that Table 22 provides a more reliable index 
to the true state of affairs because a consid 
erably greater number of cities was involved. 
Some of the remarks were to the effect that 
the problems that have arisen from the de 
fense effort have not been insurmountable nor 
have they had a disrupting effect on morale. 
On the other hand, heavy teaching loads, un- 
certainty, and greater effort to make ends 
meet were charged with contributing to lower 
staff spirit. One respondent outlined the prob 
lem as follows: “How retain teacher morale 
with 53-cent dollars in spite of those who 
profit by 
among school people.” 

Public interest and support—Of the several 
items included in Table 22, a change in public 
interest and support received more mention 
than any one of the other factors shown in the 
table. The 63.0 percent of respondents that in- 
dicated a change had occurred was comprised 
of 59.0 percent that said the change was for 
the better and only 4.0 percent who thought 
it was a loss. Many more of the comments 
on this subject were favorable than unfavor- 
able, altho the problem aspects of community 
interest received a fair share of consideration. 
The tenor of the positive remarks was that 
citizens had become more .aware of the value 
of education in the lives of children and there- 
fore were more willing to come to the moral 
and financial support of the schools. On the 
other side of the ledger there were still a num- 
ber of schools struggling with the problem of 
how to develop a sincere community interest. 

Public interest in schools can be gauged at 
least to some extent by the effectiveness of the 
Parent-Teacher Association, which is an im 
portant organization in many school commu- 
nities. Table 22 shows that 52.3 percent of the 
cities reported PTA’s had achieved greater ef- 
fectiveness and only 4.5 percent indicated a 
loss. 


comments 


encouraging friction and disunity 
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V. Summary 


Perspective can be added to this survey of 
trends of the effects of the mobilization and 
defense effort on the public schools by a few 
broad comparisons. In 1941 and 1942 school 
enrolments in many cities were relatively 
stable, construction of school buildings virtu- 
ally had ceased, and the effects of inflation 
were relatively slight. There was an urge to 
complete the military job first and then pay 
attention to domestic affairs. In the current 
mobilization, some aspects of the situation are 
substantially different. Increasing enrolments 
were already a reality when the mobilization 
program began. School systems were convinced 
of the necessity of adding classrooms at a 
higher rate of speed. School financial support 
seemed to be a little more responsive to hard- 
ships created by inflation. There appeared to 
be an attitude of determination on the part of 
school people and the public to regard the 
public-school system as an institution that must 
be supported and strengthened. 

In this summary an attempt has been made 
to cut across section lines and show major 
trends under six topics. Conditions in Decem- 
ber 1951 are compared with those of Decem- 
ber 1949. The general statements that fol- 
low reflect conditions in some 1270 city school 
systems. 

School housing—Need for additional class- 
rooms was a leading difficulty. The main rea- 
son for slowing of construction already under- 
way was the shortage of materials. The chief 
road-block of construction that should be 
started was the lack of funds. In December 
1951 as compared with December 1949, there 
were more classrooms in use, more buildings 
and classrooms giving their first year of serv- 
ice, many more new classrooms under con- 
struction, and still there was an urgent need 
for more room. As a result, more pupils were 
housed in temporary structures in 1951 than 
in 1949, and administrators were still forced 
to maintain double sessions in order to pro- 
vide housing for the pupils. 

School finance—On a par with housing in 
order of concern was school finance. Virtually 
all school systems increased their current ex- 
penditures for schools during the two years 
and many of them increased capital expendi- 
tures. In terms of the total sum of money spent, 
capital outlay increased about three-fourths 


more than did expenditure for current 
poses. All levels of government had some | 

in supporting the increased expenditures, with 
increased amounts of state aid occurring more 
frequently than either greater local revenue 
or federal aid. While there was no actua! 
cline in local support, there was anxiety tha: 
federal taxation policy might be working ;, 
the detriment of local taxation. 

Teacher personnel—Both favorable and 
favorable aspects of the problem of staffing 
schools were noted. Number one on the lis: 
ways in which the defense effort of the | 
two years most directly and seriously affected 
the community and school system was the di: 
ficulty in finding qualified teachers to fill ya 
cancies. School systems employed more teach 
ers in 1951, mostly in the elementary field 
Teacher turnover increased in many instances 
Positions on school faculties were taken by a 
greater number of married women and by 
more men. The total number of teachers with 
emergency certification, however, decreased }y 
21.0 percent. 

Pupil personnel—Most cities reported en 
rolments in 1951 substantially higher than 
1949, with the greatest portion of increas: 
the elementary-school level. Absenteeism wa: 
on the increase in both elementary and hig! 
schools, but to a greater degree at the hig! 
school level. The number of work permits in 
creased by nearly three-fourths. Once agai: 
there was an increased concern with drop-outs 
and morale, especially among the upper-gradi 
boys. 

Curriculum and scheol services—Little 
tailment of the school curriculum and services 
was evident. More than a third of the citie 
had increased their emphasis on guidance «: 
on first aid and safety. More cities increased 
the speed of curriculum revision in gene: 
than placed emphasis on individual subjects 

The school and the public—When ‘ie 
schools were criticized, the point of attack 
was most likely to be individual members 0! 
the professional staff, the high cost of educa 
tion, or failure to teach the Three R's. ko 
tunately, unfounded criticism of the schools 
was not typical, but nearly a fifth of the cities 
had experienced disturbing charges. 

Many communities were making greate: 
use of school buildings for other than . 
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school purposes. On the question of a gain o1 
loss 1n public interest and support of the school 
erogram, 59.0 percent of the cities indicated 
, change for the better and only 4.0 percent 


ted a lowering of public esteem—a posi 


- expression of confidence. 
In conclusion, whether the net result of the 
defense effort has been salutary or adverse in 


. given school system depends on the particular 


combination of factors that have operated in 


that community. For the nation’s schools as 


a whole, it seems clear that the gains of the 


past two years outweigh the losses. | 
that this bulletin will reaffirm 
ability of the citizens of the various commu 


is hoped 
faith in the 


nities to meet their problems and that it will 
suggest ways of making new gains despite the 
handicaps and limitations. 


VERCROWDED schools with their part-time classes, overworked teachers, 
mass instruction, and watered-down programs produce effects which are 


not always immediately observable but are none the less serious. Pupils do 
not learn the things they should, and they master less well the things they do 
learn. Relations between home and school are weakened, and the well-balanced 
development of children is prevented. Ingenious administrative arrangements 
to utilize each building to the limit are helpful, but they are no substitute for 
the careful ministrations of a teacher who has time to teach each child well. 
Fitness for freedom is not mass-produced.—Educational Policies Commission 
and the American Council on Education, Education and National Securit 





PUBLICATIONS ON RELATED TOPICS ... 


Federal Civil Defense Administration. Civil Defense in Schools. Technical M 
16-1. Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 
D. C., April 1952. 31 p. 15¢. 

(The National Commission on Safety Education of the National Edu 
Association provided assistance and advice to the Federal Civil Defense \\. 
ministration in the preparation of this pamphlet. It is a guide for loca! 
state superintendents of schools in organizing and operating programs for ¢ 
self-protection of schools, their physical facilities, their staff, and students 
Order from the Superintendent of Documents. ) 


National Education Association, Committee on Tax Education and Sc! 
Finance. The Economic Outlook for Public Education. Washington, D. C.: ¢| 


Association, 1952. 16 p. 25¢. 


National Education Association, National Commission on Teacher Fducat 
and Professional Standards. Teacher Supply and Demand in the United Sta 
Report of the 1952 National Teacher Supply and Demand Study. Washingto 
D. C.: the Commission, 1952. 40 p. $1. 


National Education Association, Research Division. ‘““The Nation’s Schools af 
a Year of War.” Research Bulletin 21: 25-56; April 1943. 25¢. 
(A study of the effect of World War II on the schools, similar to that present 
in this bulletin. ) 


National Education Association, Research Division. “Schools and the 1950 Cen. 
sus.”’ Research Bulletin 29: 133-72; December 1951. 50¢. 


National Education Association and American Association of School Administr 
tors, Educational Policies Commission. Public Schools—A Top Priority. \Vas)- 
ington, D. C.: the Commission, June 1951. 15 p. 15¢. 


National Education Association and American Association of School Administra- 
tors, Educational Policies Commission and the American Council on Education 
Education and National Security. Washington, D. C.: the Commission and the 
Council, December 1951. 60 p. 50¢. 
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Order Civil Defense in Schools direct from the Superintendent of Documents, Go 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Order NEA publications from the Association at the prices indicated. These are su 
to discounts on quantity lots of the same publication, as follows: 2-9 copies, 10 percent; | 
copies 25 percent; 100 or more copies, 33% percent. Orders which amount to $1 or | 
must be accompanied by cash. Carriage charges will be prepaid on cash orders, but orde 
accompanied by cash will be billed with carriage charges included. Make checks or | 
orders for NEA publications payable to the National Education Association and mail order ' 
NEA Publications-Sales Section, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C 








FIGURE I—SAMPLE SECTIONS FROM QUESTIONNAIRE 


The Effects of Mobilization and the Defense Effort on the Public Schools 


e of school system covered by this report 
me of person reporting Official position 
State 


Part I 
In what ways have the mobilization and the defense effort of the past two years most 
directly and seriously affected your community and your school system? Check each 
item that applies. (You will have the chance to give specific facts about these items, and 
9 comment on them, in later parts of this questionnaire. ) 


A large in-migration during the past two Excessive pupil-teacher ratio 


years 
owe AN out-migration, leaving unused facilities cece Scarcity of needed equipment and supplies 


Part II 
In the table below please enter COMPARABLE figures for your school system now 
ind two years ago. For most items, give comparable figures for December 1, 1949, and 
December 1, 1951. For others, note the period of time specified. If any figures are 
please mark them thus: (est.). Report the best information and estimates available. We do 


not expect you to make lengthy special tabulations. 


“estimates, 





Comparable figures, usually as of December | 
Item 1949 1951 





Number enrolled in elementary schools 
Number enrolled in secondary schools 
Part III 

Listed below are some of the changes and problems being currently reported. Please check 
those that are significant in your school system. Add brief marginal explanations as seem 
appropriate; then in Part 1V (page 6) of this blank, you may explain more fully the nature, 
scope, and educational significance of any item. 

Check important recent changes in your schools—changes since December 1, 


1949, 
1. The introduction or significant expansion of cer- 
tain school departments and pupil services since 
December 1949: ‘ 
Increase in the tempo of course-of-study 
a Nursery schools (perhaps to care for the revision 
children of defense-industry workers) Marked increase in the program of physi 
ow Kindergartens cal education 
Part IV 


4. Changes in curriculum and in pupil activities 
since December 1949: 


COMMENT—Please emphasize here the effects of the mobilization and defense effort 
on your schools since December 1949. Note that you are asked to comment on three things: 
a) permanent gains, or changes which you regard as commendable; (b) serious losses, o1 
changes which seem detrimental; and (c) major current problems which have arisen from, 
or been greatly intensified by, recent conditions. Mention and appraise the most important of 
these changes and problems, whether or not they are mentioned or implied by your answers 
in Parts I, II, and III of this inquiry. (Either use the space below or, if you prefer, cover 


these points in a letter or separate memorandum. ) 


Gains: 


Forward your report to: 
National Education Association, Research Division 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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HE public schools of the United States belong to the 
people of the United States. They exist to serve the 
children, youth, and adults of the nation. They are sup- 
ported by public revenues in amounts that are ultimately 
determined in accordance with the wishes of the electorate. 


The American people must now decide whether the 
tragedy of educational neglect, which has been presented 
twice in our recent history, shall now be re-enacted. The 
American people must decide whether education is a luxury 
or a necessity in the current crisis. The American people 
must decide whether to follow the advice of their national 
leaders of all political opinions regarding a high priority 
for the public schools. The American people must decide 
whether this nation can be successfully defended if its 
educational system is impoverished.—Educational Policies 
Commission, Public Schools a Top Priority. 














